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WEBSTER’S HOME AT 


In the last number of the MonTHLy we gave 
the reader some account of that historic town and 
superb watering-place, Newport. Yet, notwith- 
standing all its attractions, so choice and varied and 
pleasing to some, itdoes not suit the average Ameri- 
can, except it may be to gaze at and admire for a 
brief space, and then leave it for more congenial 
places. It is too select for his tastes—sometimes too 
expensive for his purse—and its exclusiveness, as he 
terms it, does not accord with his notions of lib- 
erty, and his broad sense of democratic equality. 
So until Newport becomes more cosmopolitan in 
its customs and less expensive, as it will doubtless 
in time, we must look elsewhere for watering- 
places for the masses, the millions, so to speak. 

Of these there is no lack indeed in our vast and 
noble country, with its mighty rivers and water- 
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falls, its grand mountains, glens, cafions, caves, 
and bridges of rock, its hot springs and healing 
waters, and its boundless ocean shore affording 
tonic baths and exciting, healthful sports. 

In determining our next field of inquiry, we 
find it not a little difficult to decide between the 
mountains and the seaside, each having its attrac- 
tions and strong points. We should like to choose 
the one which will best please the reader, and we 
accordingly appeal to him as the umpire. 

Say, dear reader, shall it be 

To the mountains or the sea? 

I am balanced; choose for me, 
Comes this answer in a troth, 

*¢ Joy’s in each and health in both 
Who goes to either, wisely doth.” 


So we are left hanging upon both horns of the 
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dilemma as before, till a friend comes to the rescue 
and says: ‘‘Our people are flocking to the sea- 
side in increasing numbers each year. This being 
so, you will do well to visit the Old Bay State, 
and tell your readers about some of the many 
charming resorts of Cape Cod and Vicinity, 
which are becoming more and more popular as 
their merits are more widely known. Here one 
can enjoy the purest sea breezes, the best of bath- 
ing facilities, and any amount of healthful recrea- 
tion, at the very #zztmum of expense, an important 
consideration in these times that have well-nigh 
reached a state of financial asphyxia.”’ 

This settles the question for us and for all; and 
we conclude to go where— 

Health is wafted on the breeze, 
Or is found within the seas— 
Sports on land and on the wave, 
For the timid or the brave. 

Our field being Massachusetts, we must first slip 
down to the ‘‘ Hub’’ to take our bearings, and 
see that we start right, going by that important 
spoke in the wheel, ‘‘ the Old Colony Railroad.”’ 

But what means this word ‘* Hub,”’’ a term that 
is much used, as a boast by some and as a stand- 
ing joke or slur by others? 

They know not what 
A word they’ve got: 
THE WORLD CONDENSED 
By th’ “ Hub” is fenced. 
Aye, there’s the rub 
About the hub, 
A term oft used, 
And much abused. 

If you would learn its full meaning and get at 
the true sense, essence, and unction, inquire of a 
Bostonian, and observe with what grace and com- 
placency he will explain all and make it as plain 
as the spire on Shawmut Hill, and clear as the 
light of day. Hear him: ‘‘Is not Boston the 
capital of Massachusetts and the metropolis of New 
England? Is it not the cleanest, best governed, 
and richest city in the country, and did not Mr. 
Webster delight to call its business men ‘ the solid 
men of Boston?’ Is not this city the focus and 
leader of our great system of public education, 
and, with its suburb, Cambridge, the centre of 
authorship and literary genius and taste? Does 
not her commerce whiten every sea, and her manu- 
factures enter into rivalry with the whole world ? 
And did not the principles of liberty and self- 
government, that are now enthroned at the capital 





and dominant over the land, originate largely and 
receive their effective power in Boston and the old 
Bay State—the very cradle of liberty and equal 
rights ?”’ 

Hold, my friend. If you will but stop here, we 
will concede that Boston is the ‘‘hub’’ of the 
universe, if you please—and that you have made 
the subject as lucid as a moonbeam—provided that 
hereafter you will not remind us of the fact too 
often, but just leave your city with its institutions 
modestly to speak for themselves. 

Be satisfied henceforth to say of them as your 
illustrious statesman once said of the State, ‘‘ There 
she is—behold her and judge for yourselves.”’ 

On reaching Boston, and consulting the best 
maps and guides at our command, we became sat- 
isfied that the “ Cape Cod Region” embraced all the 
seaside resorts that we could visit in the allotted 
time, and more than we could describe within the 
limits of a single article, and that the ‘‘Old Colony 
Railroad,’’ with its numerous branches, would en- 
able us to reach them all in the most convenient 
and expeditious manner. 

But first we should let the reader know what we 
mean by the ‘‘ Cape Cod Region.’’ The first part 
of the term, ‘‘ Cape Cod,”’ is often used to desig- 
nate the peninsula, or narrow neck of land lying 
east and south of ‘‘ Cohasset Narrows,’’ so called, 
at which point the sea came near making an island 
of all that part of Massachusetts. It is often used, 
however, to include the coast for a long distance 
each way from the ‘‘ Narrows.’’ We use the ex- 
pression ‘‘Cape Cod Region” in a still broader 
sense ; or as including all that section from the 
southeastern limits of Rhode Island, in its wide 
and winding sweep of land and ocean shore, to 
Boston. It is embraced substantially by a line 
running from Narraganset Bay, at Fall River, to 
Boston Harbor, and is described or bounded in 
this direction by the main line of the Fall River 
Railroad. In going from Philadelphia and New 
York, if you wish to strike the lower Cape region, 
or that part lying beyond Cohasset Narrows, it is 
not necessary to take Boston in the route, but you 
can go by way of Somerset Junction and Middle- 
boro, making the distance much less. Cape Cod 
proper is about the queerest shaped piece of land 
to be found on the globe. Its general figure is 
that of a man’s leg, including the foot, which lat- 
ter has a pretty long heel, and turns up badly at 
the toes—worse than the modern fashionable boot. 
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This grotesque figure of a boot looks as though it 
were clothed in a snow-shoe, a pair of skates, or 
an Indian moccasin. 


something interesting to the careful observer and 
lover of nature. 


| Some portions of this region are fertile, or have 


Which it most nearly resem- | 


bles and best represents, the reader can decide for | been made productive and fair to look upon by 
himself. One thing is certain, that this unique | superior cultivation. But, as a whole, you look at 
piece of land, which seems to have been thrown | this part of Massachusetts and wonder how it ever 









































Care Cop PENINSULA AND ITS CONNECTIONS. 


out as a freak of nature in one of her most caf(e)ri- 
cious moods, is more like itself than anything else. 
The narrow part of this peculiar figure, which might 
be called ‘‘the foot of time,’’ whose direction is 
first east, and then north, and then southwest, as 
will be seen by turning to the map, is not a belt of 
land, almost or quite level with the water, holding 
this part of the world together by a rope of sand, | 
ready to be broken by the waves at any moment, | 
as we had supposed, but much of it is a high range 
of irregular hills, some of it beautiful, some of it 
picturesque, some of it neither, but all parts offering 











became settled, and how the people live who are 
still there. One of her own poets has answered 
the question : 


“Sterile her soil—not hers the grain 
Waving o’er hill and lea; 
What matter? while her gallant sons 
Are tillers of the sea.” 


As a comment upon this, we state the fact that 
the day we reached Provincetown, two of her fisher- 
men caught a thousand bluefish, worth a round 
hundred dollars. And everywhere in our travels 
on ‘*‘ The Cape’’ we saw thrift, intelligence, and 
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a cheerful content remarkable for the times, and 
nowhere did we meet a single case of begging or 
drunkenness. The ‘‘ Patient Man’’ must have had 
his eye on Cape Cod and her blissful state when he 
said ‘* Give me neither poverty nor riches.”’ 

To the inhabitants of Cape Cod, the ocean is 
their granary, their meat-barrel, and their money- 
chest. Throughout this projection of rough hills, 
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sterile knolls, and sandbanks, interspersed every- 
where with spots of beauty and comparative fer- 
tility, there are fine bays, harbors, and coves, set- 
ting into the land—sometimes almost through it— 
which abound in fish of every variety known to our 
waters, including those standard kinds, cod, mack- 
erel, and bluefish, in great abundance. The Hon. 
N. E. Atwood, of Provincetown, who is an author- 
ity equal to Agassiz, on living fishes, enumerates 
some ninety species that inhabit: the waters sur- 
rounding Cape Cod. 





The first point we made was Provincetown, the 
very land’s end of the Cape region, although on 
our way hither we took, by way of episode, a slip 
of a few hours down to that little gem of a port, 
Hyennis—of which more anon. We reached Pro- 
vincetown in the evening, but amid flashes of light 
and still more numerous streaks of darkness, for the 
town is badly lighted, we could see that there were 
people and dwellings here. Judge of our surprise, 
‘when the morning light revealed to us, instead of a 
few fishermen’s huts, as we supposed it would, a 
large place—a solid and noble town, built amid the 
sand-hills, it is true, but abounding in fine stores, 
good houses—some of them elegant—and the 
whole place having an air of comfort and pros- 
perity in marked contrast with many communities 
surrounded apparently by far greater natural ad- 
vantages. But the most striking feature of Pro- 
vincetown is its magnificent bay—one of the 
deepest, safest, and most spacious in the world. 
The main harbor or bay is some six or seven miles 
across it, and ten or more in length, and securely 
land-locked in the great coil or bend of Cape Cod, 
which here folds in its grasp a portion of the 
‘*stormy deep,’’ making a haven where ships may 
rest as safely as though hemmed in by a great wall. 

We often hear of harbors, where it is said that 
‘*the navies of the world may ride in safety,”’ 
which are little belts or basins of water compared 
with this great bend or fold in the flowing robes 
ot the grand old Atlantic Ocean. The harbor im- 
mediately fronting the shipping portion of the 


“town is formed by a spur from the main point of 


the ‘‘ Cape,’’ which is little more than a vast sand- 
bar joined to the main land, setting off a portion 
of the bay about two miles in width, with a depth 
of water of sixty feet, constituting a perfect road 
for ships and smaller craft. The opening around 
this point of land, which is a vast natural break- 
water, is from two to four miles in width. 

The population of this town, according to the 
State census, is about four thousand five hundred, 
the greater part of whom are engaged in the fish- 
eries. These are divided up between ‘‘ whaling,”’ 
the cod and mackerel fishing, upon the Grand 
Banks, and that of various kinds upon their own 
coast. They have at this date twenty-one ships 
engaged in the sperm-whale fishery, outranking 
all other towns in the State except New Bedford 
and New London. They have also a number of 
ships employed in the general coasting trade. 
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Their entire shipping capacity exceeds sixteen | 


thousand tons. 

Provincetown, though not one of the oidest 
places in the State, since at first it was occupied 
only by fishermen, is a spot of great historic in- 
terest. 


The Pilgrim Fathers first landed here, some ten | 


or fifteen days before they made their final landing 








What this place most needs to secure for it a 





| and pleasure-seeking visitors, is a line of steamers 
| from Boston. The distance directly across Cape 


Cod Bay is scarcely fifty miles, and a strong swift 
steamer could make the round trip daily, giving 
passengers several hours for dinner and recreation, 


| with opportunity to return the same day, or at 


at Plymouth, and here in this broad and beautiful | some future time. Going to Boston in this boat, 
harbor, the ‘‘ Universal Yankee Nation’’ had its | would involve the necessity of staying in the city 
birth in the person of Peregrine White; and here, | over night. This would prevent the regular Proy- 


too, our Great Republic, with its 
glorious institutions, had its inception 
in the compact adopted on board the 
Mayflower, a document that embraced 
the germ of every human right, and 
has become the Macna Cnarta of 
the race. 

As a summer resort, this place has 
few superiors, so far as the pure air 
and healthful sports of the sea are 
concerned, and in an abundant sup- 
ply of all the comforts of refined 
living. As to facilities for fishing, 
rowing, sailing and all nautical recrea- 
tions, it has no equal, so far as we 
know, upon the Atlantic coast, Its 
matchless harbor, supplemented and 
made available by the tact and skill 
of a whole community of sailors of 
every grade known to the “ crafts- 
men of the sea,’’ leaves nothing to 
be desired in this respect, 

There are four hotels in the place, three of 
which are permanent, and one is kept open only 
during the season of pleasure travel. Of the per- 
manent hotels, we found the ‘ Pilgrim House,”’ 
kept by Mr. S. S. Smith, to be a good hotel. 
The one exclusively for summer boarders, is called 
after the proprietor, James Gifford, who is also 
collector of the port. This house is most delight- 
fully located just back of the main street, on an 
eminence nearly a hundred feet above the level of 
the bay, of which it commands fine views, with 
capacity for about seventy-five boarders. Every- 
thing in and about the premises is of the most 
cheerful and inviting character, and we are sure 
that this house, if it receives its deserts, will be 
kept full and running over. Mr. Gifford is thor- 
oughly versed in history, literary lore, and gen- 
eral knowledge, and is a fine representative of the 
more intelligent class of Yankee landlords. 
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incetown travel from taking this direction, and so 
avoid all opposition or fear of rivalry on the part 
of the railroads. It would bring a multitude of 
people and patronage to the place, while it would 
take less business from the railroads than it would 
bring them. So the citizens of this town claim, 
and the position seems to be based upon sound 
reasoning. 

There is one peculiarity about Provincetown 
which deserves to be noticed. The name itself is 
derived from the fact that its territory was without 
the limits of either of the Massachusetts colonies, 
and constituted, including some other towns, we 
believe, a little province by itself. Not having 
been chartered or conveyed to any one by the 
King of Great Britain, the title that was latent in ; 
the crown, inckiding the right of eminent domain 
and the title to the lands, passed over to and 
merged in the Commonwealth of Massachusetts at 
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the time of the Revolution. But the State had 
never patented the land to anybody. The orig- 
inal inhabitants were all squatters, at first fishermen 
only, then settlers and citizens, with no right to 
the land but that of occupation and improvement. 
In this condition the war of the Revolution found 
them, and thus they have remained to this day, 
no one having any original title to this land 
except that of prescription. Yet the State has 
not only never deeded any of the land, but has 
assumed no occupancy over it. The real occu- 
pants have gone on making improvements and 
deeded the land from one to another by warrantee, 
as fully as though they had derived it by original 
patent from the British King or the United States 
Government, with an undisputed chain of title. 
It is probable, that if carried to the courts, the 
right of the inhabitants would be sanctioned and 
confirmed as fully as the glebe lands to the Church 
of England, or lands in Great Britain vest by 
immemorial use. When we left the city, and on 
the cars, it was ‘‘ melting hot,’’ and so it was on 
our return; while at Provincetown it was delight- 
fully breezy and cool by day, and almost too 
much so at night. This fact, connected with its 
other attractions, speaks volumes in favor of the 
place as a resort during the oppressive heat of 
summer. 

As we passed down the Cape in the night, and 
wound along its narrow belt of land, we could 
sometimes see the bright sparkle of the light- 
houses on both sides of the cars, which, by a 
constant change in their number and position, 
produced a novel and pleasing sight. 

Several of the towns we passed through appeared 
attractive and prosperous, and the people that 
were constantly getting on and off the cars were 
unusually intelligent and courteous in their man- 
ners. 

It was evident that while some of the people of 
Cape Cod cultivated the soil, poor as it is, the 
far greater portion are ‘‘ farmers of the sea.’’ 
The banks in which their treasures are largely 
deposited are the Grand Banks of Newfoundland, 
with a perpetual ‘‘savings fund’’ along their own 
shores. Yet they have large amounts laid up in 
the usual way. It is claimed that there are no 
poor people in the sense of beggary or want on 
the ‘‘Cape.’’ Provincetown is a rich place, and 
it is by no means the only wealtay town on the 
peninsula. The whole distance, from Boston to 





unvarnished truth. 
é 


the extreme end of Cape Cod, measured by the 
railroad, is in round numbers one hundred and 
twenty miles. 

We have alluded to Hyannis. It is situated on 
a small but beautiful bay leading out of Nantucket 
Sound, on the south side of the Cape, at the end 
of a spur of the old Colony Railroad, some four 
miles long, and has one of the prettiest locations 
along the coast. 

Its site is a group of gentle hills, which might 
be described as rolling table-land. It has some 
twenty neat and tasty cottages of differing styles, 
every one of which has a delightful location and 
cheerful, homelike aspect. The only hotel of this 
cozy little hamlet is the ‘‘ Hallet House,’’ with 
accommodations for about one hundred; and it is 
remarkably pleasant, clean and well furnished, and 
kept, with very low rates. The proprietor, whose 
name is the same as that of the house, like the 
majority of those you meet on the Cape, was a 
sea captain. It is very much as one gentleman 
remarked in reference to Nantucket and Martha’s 
Vineyard: ‘‘If you address ten men whom you 
chance to meet as ‘Captain,’ you will be likely 
to hit it right in nine cases out of the ten.’’ 
Hyannis is a little less than eighty miles from 
Boston, is about five years old, has excellent 
bathing facilities, with no mosquitoes, and a more 
cozy and attractive little place can hardly be 
found in all the ‘‘ nooks and corners’ of the sea- 
coast of New England. 

At Cohasset Narrows, fifty-four miles from Boston, 
a railroad branches from the Old Colony Railroad 
to Wood’s Holl, seventeen miles, and connecting 
with steamers of the Old Colony Railroad line 
takes you to Oak Bluffs, which is seventy-eight 
miles from Boston. We had read much, and 
seen many flaming advertisements of this place, 
some of which were not very judiciously written, 
and had come to the conclusion that it was either 
a place of much merit, or a great piece of decep- 
tion. Happily, our disappointment or realization 
was on the bright and favorable side ; for we never 
like to censure or appear to underrate persons or 
places, but prefer to do so, rather than to swerve 
from the truth or mislead the public. Our motto is: 

To praise where we can 
Censure where we must. 

Oak Buurrs exceeded our anticipation, if what 
we had read and heard could be relied on as the 
Its location, the facilities 
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for enjoyment and rest, the buildings and the 
society far exceeded our expectations. The ride | 
over the Sound, of seven miles, is a most delightful | 
one, and as you approach the place by water, the | 
varying aspects of the town, with the charming | 
views of land and water, are calculated to pre- 


possess one in its favor, and the more you inspect | 


its attractions and elements of future growth the | 


more favorable are your impressions. The island 
on which it is located is peculiar in location, 
topography and history. 

Martha’s Vineyard and Nantucket are as com- 
pletely isolated from the mainland of Massachu- 
setts, as Ireland and Great Britain 
are from the continent of Europe. 
Their geologic and climatic conditions, 
and many of the national productions, 
differ widely from those of the State 
at large. On the ‘‘Vineyard,’’ the 
wild deer roam at large, and the 
prairie-hen, sometimes called the 
‘‘heath-hen,’’ is found in considera- 
ble numbers, a fact in natural history 
which we believe is true of no other 
portion of New England. The entire 
region about Katama, some eight or 
nine miles from Oak Bluffs, looks so 
much like a Western prairie, that if 
one were set down in its midst without 
knowing where he was, he would 
beyond doubt suppose himself in one 
of the prairies of the great West. The resem- 
blance is ‘‘ very striking.”’ 

There are five small towns on the island with a | 
population of about four thousand. Oak Bluffs is | 
situated in Edgartown, which has a village of the | 


well-built, solid place, and quite a summer resort. 

The ‘‘ Vineyard’’ is so entirely separated from 
the rest of the State that it is made to constitute 
a county by itself (Dukes), small as the population 
is, Edgartown being the county seat. In the 
winter season, their only communication with the 
mainland is by steamer three times a week. As 
the permanent population increases, especially at 
the ‘‘Bluffs,’’ the trips of the boat will probably 
become daily, except during the prevalence of 
severe storms, or obstructions from ice. 

Oak Bluffs, taken in its largest sense, is made 
up of three leading elements and three distinct 


same name, about five miles from the former, a 
| 
| 





| 





sections—the Wesleyan Camp Ground, Vineyard 


| Grove, including the Baptist Camp Ground, and 


Oak Bluffs proper. The first is not a rude camping- 
ground in the wild woods, occupied by a limited 
number of board shanties and in the season of 
camp-meetings by a still larger number of tents ; 


| but it is an immense village in a grove, laid out 


upon the principles of rural art and architecture, 
with fine streets, and some seven or eight hundred 
handsome cottages abounding in everything that 
can minister to the comfort or taste of man. The 
style of architecture in these, is the very em- 
bodiment of elegance and taste, and the streets 
range in such a manner, whether in straight lines 





or curves, as to give the finest effect to each 
residence separately, and in their combined effect. 
When this camp ground, or rather beautiful rural 
village, and the adjoining streets upon the Bluffs 
are fully lighted up, as is the custom during the 
meetings in the month of August, the effect is 
said to be picturesque and brilliant beyond de- 
scription. Most of these beautiful and comfortable 
cottages are occupied during the hot season either 
by the owners or persons to whom they rent them. 
Some rent theirs till camp-meeting time and then 
occupy them themselves; and in other instances, 
where both families are small, they come in during 
the time of the meeting much like other guests. 
They of course take much less for the rent of their 
cottages on account of this reserved privilege. 
They are usually furnished by the owners. This 
portion of Oak Bluffs was commenced about thirty 
years since, although much of it has been built 
within the last” few years. 
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West of the Wesleyan camp ground the Baptists 
also have a camp ground and have made a good be- 
ginning towards building up a beautiful rural town 
for summer residence, and perhaps ultimately for 
permanent occupancy. The site was formerly 
owned by the ‘‘ Vineyard Grove Company,’’ and 
purchased of them by a number of prominent 
persons of the Baptist church in 1875, under the 
name of ‘‘The Baptist Vineyard Association,’’ 
and a number of cottages erected the first year. 
The site is a high and attractive one, better we 
think than that of their Methodist brethren. Be- 


tween the two ‘‘camps’’ there is a fine lake, 
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nearly or quite fresh, though it at one time 
evidently belonged to the great ocean, which, with 
its big heart and strong impulses, every now and 
then pours into it numerous big drops of ‘joy 
and consolation.’’ This lake is doubtless a bond 
of union and peace between the two denomina- 
tions, for the good Baptist can ‘‘dip’’ himself in 
its clear waters till all his hardness of thought, if 
he has any, and other sins are ‘‘ buried’’ in them; 
and his Methodist friends, if perchance their anger 
should wax hot at any time, can cool their pas- 
sions in these fair and peaceful waters, so that 
nothing that is not loving and lovely shall ever 
reach the ‘* Highlands’ beyond, occupied by their 
Baptist brethren. It seems almost singular that 
the latter denomination should hold camp-meet- 
ings, though the Presbyterians of the West have 


byterian and Methodist who were brothers. It 
seems at first a little strange, too, that the Method- 
ists should wish to have a Baptist association right 
on their border, and should sell to them the land 
for building upon. But the explanation is—that 
religious denominations harmonize now much 
better than formerly; that, as a Methodist gentle- 
man remarked, ‘‘ They had much rather have on 
their border a body of godly and temperate men 
than to have to stand watch and ward alone 
against other classes of the community far less 
orderly and peaceable.’’ 

As to the ‘‘Gentiles’’ who occupy Oak Bluffs 
proper, ‘‘ outsiders’’ as they are some- 
times called, we think they are a very 
peaceable and _ respectable people. 
There is the most intimate and friendly 
intercourse between the different 
branches of this community, and it 
would be difficult to tell the differ- 
ence between those outside and within 
the ‘‘ sacred enclosures.’’ Essentially 
they are one community, and blend 
and harmonize in most respects ad- 
mirably. 

We saw nothing of that great ‘‘im- 
passable wall’’ between the two classes, 
the religious and those of mixed views, 
which some writers have referred to and 
so vividly described. All this sepa- 
ration and difference existed chiefly 
in the imagination of the writers, 

though doubtless the contrast may seem greater 
in time of the meetings. These generally con- 
| tinue one week, occupying the last part of August, 
those of the Baptists being held first. 

But we were speaking of Oak Bluffs proper, 
or that part of this ‘‘ Cottage City’’ bordering . 
| upon the Bay and occupied promiscuously by the 
_world’s people somewhat after the simile of the 
| fish gathered into the net; or ‘‘the wheat and the 
| tares.’” The site is very feasible and beautiful, 
| unsurpassed, in fact, the walks along its borders 
‘next to the ocean having no equal, within our 
knowledge, except that of ‘‘ The Cliffs’’ at New- 
port. 
| The cottages are numerous, large and attractive 
in the highest degree, many of them, in fact, 
being spacious, tasty and expensive mansions. 





done so, this peculiarly American custom having | Here too, most of the large and well-appointed 
originated with two persons in Kentucky, a Pres- | hotels are located, including the ‘‘Sea View,”’ 
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the ‘‘ Pawnee House,’’ ‘‘Island House,’’ ‘‘ Grover 
House,’’ and others too numerous to mention. 
The “ Highland House,” a large and well conducted 
hotel, formerly upon the European, but now upon 
the American plan, is situated upon the Vineyard 
Grove bluff, adjacent to the Baptist camp grounds. 
_ It is finely located and, next to the Sea View, the 
largest hotel and most prominent object when you 
approach the place by boat. But she hotel of Oak 
Bluffs and of this great watering-place is the SEA 
View House. Its site is in the most prominent 
part of the town, and whichever way you approach 
the place this house forms a conspicuous and 
attractive object to the vision. 
It is nearly three hundred feet 
in length, four stories high, has 
some two hundred rooms, and 
a fine imposing tower at each 
end. It looks as represented 
in the engraving, only much 
better, as all well-built structures 
do. Its situation is directly upon 
the ocean shore, on the very 
water’s edge, and the views it 
affords of the Bay as taken in at 
one commanding sweep, of its 
mirror-like face, adorned with 
hundreds of sail, or by a more 
minute inspection of the nu- 
merous coves and headlands of the near and 
remote shores, and the beautiful islands that seem 
to repose peacefully upon its waters—are not only 
magnificent and of never-tiring interest to the 
gazer, but the gently lashing strokes and soft 
gurgle of the waves as they touch the shore, and 
the low murmur of their more distant and sub- 
dued voice, form a chorus soft and sweet as the 
lullabies of childhood, and that comes gratefully 
and soothingly to the ears of the guest to woo 
him to sleep. 

We have listened to this music of the night- 
waves till, charmed and lulled by its sweet sound 
and borne upward upon the wings of the imagina- 
tion, we were locked fast in the embrace of 
Morpheus and the oblivious, healing power of 
‘‘balmy sleep.’’ The beautiful walk fronting the 
sea, of which we have spoken, leads directly 
from this hotel. It was built five years ago, in 
the most thorough and substantial manner, and 
furnished with every convenience that the most 
exacting could wish. It has been under the man- 
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MATTAKESET LODGE, KATAMA, MARTHA’S VINEYARD. 








agement of the present proprietor, Mr. H. M. 
Brownell, from the start. Mr. Brownell is also 
proprietor of the Parker House, at New Bedford, 
the ‘‘Sea View’’ being kept open only during the 
summer months; and to say that he understands 
the business and proper standard of a first-class 
hotel keeper, as very few do, would be only inti- 
mating what might be said, but which we forbear 
to put in words, lest it might be regarded as the 
language of extravagant praise. This hotel is run 
upon the American plan, the prices being as low 
as the accommodations will warrant. All the 
others, thirteen inclusive, except the Highland 
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House, are conducted wholly or partly upon the 
European plan. The Grover House is a group 
of cottages, with a central house for cooking and 
supplies, and also for the entertainment of tran- 
sient guests. It is run upon both the European 
and American principle. This arrangement has 
become a settled institution at Newport, as we 
have seen, and may become so at Oak Bluffs. Of 
course the hotel keepers here, as in other places, 
have felt the stress of times that has shaken the 


| whole country and greatly tried business men of 


all kinds, for the last four years. 

But one great drawback to individual success 
here is, that there-are so many engaged in the 
business, and the patronage of the travelling public 
is still further divided up and shared by any number 
of boarding-houses. At Oak Bluffs and vicinity, 


there are not less than twenty public houses, that 
are most of them large establishments and claim 
to be first-class, while the number of places that 
entertain in one way or another can hardly be 
In view of these two great facts, can it 


counted. 
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be expected that all the hotels will be full, or 
make large profits while the times remain as they 
are? The number who visit Martha’s Vineyard, 
and especially Oak Bluffs, even now, is immense ; 
and if the people here who seek the custom of 
the travelling public and draw it away from the 
hotels, had other business, or if most of those who 
own or rent cottages occupied them for their own 
enjoyment merely, the public houses would do 
a very large business and make reasonable profits. 
If it be said that tourists and summer boarders 
have the advantage of great competition—we 
answer—it is more likely to prove a ‘‘scrub-race’”’ 
to see which will draw most from a given number. 
There is only so much patronage to be shared by 
many, and each one must ask good round prices 
to live at all. We have said this much to show 
why it should not be expected that all the hotels 
of the Vineyard shall be full, and that because 
they are not, the number of visitors to ‘‘ The 
Island’’ is not necessarily small or really falling off. 

Some eight or nine miles below Oak Bluffs is 
the place marked on the maps as ‘‘ Karama.”’ It 
is simply a point upon a beautiful bay that makes 
in from Nantucket Sound, with fine views, good 
fishing, sailing, etc., and one of the best con- 
structed and arranged hotels in the country; while 
back of it and along the bay, there is any amount 
of feasible and attractive sites for cottages. The 
hotel, whose special name is ‘‘ Mattakeset Lodge,” 
was erected two years ago, and it has had to 
contend with the stress of the times, its somewhat 
greater distance from the centres of travel and 
the drawbacks of all new enterprises. With good 
times and good management, this point and the 
hotel, around which other enterprises may crys- 
tallize, should draw largely upon the interest and 
patronage of the travelling public. 

A fine narrow gauge railroad connects this place 
with Edgartown and Oak Bluffs, and steamboats 
ply here when the travel warrants it. To the 
superintendent of this railroad, Mr. Carpenter, 
we are indebted for many courtesies and much 
that is here given to the public respecting Katama. 

We have spoken only of those portions of Mar- 
tha’s Vineyard which we visited. Other parts are 
no doubt interesting in many respects, although 
they are not, with the exception of Vineyard 
Haven, to any great extent places of summer 
resort. 

In concluding our sketch of ** The Vineyard,”’ 





we may say truthfully, that it has many and great 
attractions, whether we consider the delightful 
route to it, and the excellent facilities that convey 
one hither, the beauty of its surface, the superior 
ocean views and privileges, the fine points that 
have been built up and opened to the public, or 
the superior accommodations and means of enjoy- 
ment that have been provided, and await the de- 
mands and pleasure of the tourist. 

As to Oak Bluffs, with its great number of first- 
class hotels, its countless cottages, beautiful as the 
abodes of fairy land, its excellent society, moral, 
intelligent, and high toned, yet reasonably open, 
democratic, and kindly disposed to all, the best 
and safest shore for bathing almost on the Atlantic 
coast—it is the most beautiful of the seaside resorts 
of Massachusetts, unless it be Nahant, and in our 
judgment, all things considered, the most attrac- 
tive place on her entire coast. We may say, in the 
language of one of old, ‘‘ The half had not been 
told me.’’ We should have mentioned that the 
area of Martha’s Vineyard is about one hundred 
and twenty-five square miles, while its population 
is hardly equal to that of its sister island. 

NANTUCKET has become a great favorite with 
many who are fond of the ‘‘ sports of the sea.’’ 
It is an island of peculiar shape, and nearly two- 
fifths as large as its sister, Martha’s Vineyard, con- 
taining, as it does, some forty-eight square miles. 
It has another peculiarity, given it by the supreme 
folly of man—it is nearly treeless. It was at an 
early date stripped of its timber, which has well- 
nigh stripped it of its population also. Great have 
been the efforts of its inhabitants to rehabilitate it 
with trees—with those forest trees that are the glory 
and beauty of the world, and without which any 
portion of it is truly called a ‘‘desert.’’ But the 
efforts of these unfortunate Nantucket people forci- 
bly remind one of the trials of the old man who 
seeks to remove his baldness; and of the faded 
beauty who has destroyed her ‘‘ good looks’’ by 
cosmetics, and perhaps her health also, by what 
she has taken to make her look fair and beautiful. 
Yet the thing is possible; and we can assure the 
good people of that island, that instead of joining 
others in the laugh at their expense, we feel for 
them the greatest sympathy; and we will say to 
those who think they can plant a tree better than 
these islanders, that ¢hey can plant a net, or row, 
or sail a boat, in a way that would put ¢hem to 
the blush ; and that their forefathers would ‘‘plant’’ 
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a harpoon in the back of a whale so as to shame 
the world. 

Nantucket was once the greatest ‘‘whaling’’ 
place on either continent, but the Revolutionary 
War destroyed it. It was partially recovered, 


when a great fire in 1846, together with the decline | 
in the whale fishery, nearly ruined the business 


enterprise of the place. The people are now 
chiefly engaged in the coast fisheries. 

Of late the island has become noted as a summer 
resort. It is about thirty miles from Martha’s 
Vineyard, and the boats of the Old 
Colony Railroad make daily trips 
hither during the season of pleasure, 
and we believe, also less frequent 
trips throughout the winter. 

We spent but a short time here, 
and our description shall be corres- 
pondingly brief. We find, however, 
that those who try this place are 
generally much pleased with it as a 
salt-water resort. In aquatic sports 
and feats they ought to, and we pre- 
sume do, excel the whole coast 
except Provincetown. We saw, as 
we entered the harbor, one of their 
fair daughters rowing a boat, and 
moving over the waters as gracefully 
as a swan or a duck, and no doubt 
she was a dear, if not a duck—a 
widow, we presume, as she was 
dressed in black. She has perhaps 


| 





but a little over four thousand. It has paved 
streets, a good landing, and a broad thoroughfare 
leading to the town, of which a fine representation 
is herewith given in the engraving. The other 
view representing that part of the town bordering 
upon the water, is also ‘‘ true to the life.” There 
are four or more hotels in the place, all but one of 
which are for summer boarders. The Ocean House 
is the most noted, and is nearest to the landing. 
One thing we missed here. We did not see the 
traditional. cart, driven by some fair one, and 
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taken up the oar that her husband laid down. | backed up to the door of her lover or some lady 
Nantucket is an old town, with streets not very | friend, and the challenge or invitation—according 


wide and somewhat irregular, but it has many | 


good buildings and an air of solidity in all things. | more graceful, 


There is evidently wealth here yet, and with the 


introduction of manufactures and other enterprises | 


of ‘*the plow, the loom, and the anvil,’’ they 
might recover their prosperity, and more than 
eclipse their ancient renown. 
Plymouth, of which we shall speak soon, for while 
railroads cannot yet cross the bay, water trans- 
portation is the cheapest of all. Take one line of 
industry, root culture, sugar-producing beets, for 
instance, and the whole island could be made a 
garden, and the wealth and population increased 
tenfold in ten years. 

Nantucket, like Martha’s Vineyard, constitutes a 
county of itself, and has its court-house and jail, 
like the largest counties, though its population is 
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to the party—given for a ride. But we saw the 
and possibly more useful feat of 
rowing, as it hints at fish, fees, or fun, which we 
have already described. Our passage to and from 
Nantucket was a little rough. 


The return trip across the sound, from Oak 


They should imitate | Bluffs to Wood’s Holl, or as our vulgar forefathers 


called it, ‘‘ Holmes’ Hole,’’ if we mistake not, 
was a most enjoyable one, as the outward trip had 
been. So, too, the ride up and down Buzzard’s 
Bay, or rather, next to it, is delightful, with the 
many smooth tiny headlands and little miniature 
bays that skirt almost its entire border, and are 
constantly appearing and disappearing upon the 
sight. We predict that in a few years this beauti- 
ful bay, with a very ugly name, will be bordered 
by little seaside hamlets for summer resorts. 
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There are several such already started, and among 
them Pocasset, the Falmouths, and Wood’s Holl. 
At the latter there are three or four hotels. One 
of these, the Webster House, we visited. It is a 
plain, comfortable hotel, beautifully located, well 
arranged, and well patronized. The house is on 
a gentle eminence, at the foot of which a cove sets 
in, with a cosy little landing right at the very door. 
The whole region about the ‘‘ Holl’”’ is sightly and 
picturesque, abounding in delightful locations. 
Let none suppose from the few places we here 
describe, situated on the coast of Massachusetts, 
and more especially along that great bay from 
which the grand old Commonwealth derives its 
name of ‘‘ The Bay State,’’ that we affect to in- 
clude all her seaside watering-places or even all 
the best ones. ‘‘ Their name is legion,’’ and we 
only give those selected for description as ‘‘sample 
goods.’’ The whole shore, in fact, beginning at 
the eastern boundaries of Rhode Island, and cir- 
cling around Buzzard’s Bay, whose curiously scal- 
loped border of land and water, as beautiful as a 
fair lady encircled with a snowy ruffle, can hardly 
be surpassed ; and passing along Nantucket Sound, 
up the Atlantic, and around the great Bay of 
Cape Cod to Boston, and so east of it towards 
New Hampshire and Maine, including the beau- 
tiful Nahant and kindred places—is one extended 
seaside resort. Almost every part of this coast, 
several hundred miles in extent, which originally 
made Massachusetts a commercial people and a 
power in the earth, and has been the primary 
school of our navy, supplying to a great extent 
our men-of-war and our merchant marine with as 
brave and hardy seamen as ever donned a tar- 
paulin, climbed a mast or manned a gun—every 
part of this coast, we say, is dotted more or less 
continuously with seaside resorts, hamlets, hotels, 
and fisherrnen’s huts or farm-houses, where one can 
enjoy the sports and sanitary benefits of the ocean 
to his heart’s content.. In the meanwhile, he can 
be in a retirement and solitude that would satisfy 
a Selkirk, or move with a throng of people and 
disport himself among exquisites and the moths 
and butterflies of fashion. Best of all, at the 
seaside resorts of Massachusetts one is among a 
nautical people—old ‘‘salts’’ or amateur sailors 
from childhood—who know how to set a sail, 
handle the oars or steer a craft from a skiff to a 
skipper, from a yawl to a merchantman or man- 
of-war, with that ease and certainty that can only 








come from the most thorough knowledge and a 
long experience. These men know how to shun 
danger and how to meet it when it comes. The 
shore too has a pebbly bottom, and where used 
is comparatively free from surf or treacherous 
quicksands. Hence there is not a tithe of the 
accidents or liability of them, on such a coast and 


| among such a people, that there is in most places ; 


and we seldom or never hear of those sad cases of 
individuals and whole families being drowned, that 
have made Atlantic City, Long Branch, and other 
resorts of our coast, the terror of visitors. 

The whole shore from Boston to Cape Cod 
proper, is gradually becoming a continuous sea- 
side resort. The lower portion of this is often 
spoken of as a part of ‘‘ the Cape Region,”’ and is 
reached by the Old Colony Railroad and branches 
which it controls, the main route extending to 
Plymouth. Hence, the name ‘‘ Old Colony,”’’ as 
applied to a road that has now over three hundred 
miles of track, and with its connecting lines of 
steamers, probably controls fully one thousand 
miles of important routes, furnishing almost the 
sole facilities of public travel for all southwestern 
Massachusetts, or that portion of the State which 
is, as we have seen, bounded by a line running 
from Fall River to the ‘‘Hub,’’ with many im- 
portant connections in both directions. Hence, 
too, we have the origin of the famous ‘ Fall 
River Line’’ of steamers, a name which is not 
unfrequently applied by the public to this portion 
of the railroad. 

There are two routes to Plymouth, as we have 
intimated—one by way of *‘ Duxbury’’ the other by 
‘** Abington.’’ The former is the one that follows 
the coast. As we pass out of the depot in Boston, 
which, by the way, we should mention as being 
at the junction of Kneeland and South streets, 
the views and glimpses of Boston Bay, with its 
islands, headlands and forts, and their constantly 
shifting aspects, are charming, and we never 
cease to peer out of the car windows and take in 
the delightful scenes. There are some large, and 
many attractive places along this coast, the prin- 
cipal of which, are Quincy, Hingham, Cohasset, 
Scituate, Marshfield, Duxbury and Plymouth. 
Scituate alone has nearly twenty hotels, most of 
which are for summer boarders. Hingham is an 
old and beautiful town, has much wealth and 
many fine buildings, and it being only eighteen 


| miles from Boston, is a great place both of resort 
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and residence. But as we spent most of our time | 


| sdindieles of the illustrious names — deeds of the 





at Plymouth, Marshfield and Quincy, we shall | past, but not described. 


confine what we say in this connection chiefly to 
these places. 
Plymouth has been written and spoken to the 


A magnificent monument, the finest we think 
that we have ever seen, has been erected upon a 
hill overlooking the town and harbor and dedi- 


American people so fully, that most of them know | cated to THE FoREFATHERS, the front side facing 


its history by heart. Not much can be added to 
the great thoughts and eloquent language in which 
Everett, Choate, and Webster have clothed that 


the very spot where the Pilgrims must have sailed 
into port, in the ImMorTaL MayFLower. It is of 
light granite, in the form of an ornate cross 


history. We shall touch chiefly upon its present | | | inverted, upon the massive arms or projecting sides 


aspects, and especially as a summer resort. Most ' 
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of those who visit Plymouth go there to spend the 
day only ; though not a few tarry a part or all of 
the summer. Of the former, there is a multitude, 
most of whom are drawn here from its historic 
associations. All of course inspect ‘‘ Burial Hill,’’ 
** Pilgrim Hall’’ and ‘‘ Plymouth Rock.”’ A por- 
tion of the rock has been removed to the front of 
Pilgrim Hall, fenced in, and the railing inscribed 








of which, four groups of statuary of appropriate 


a 
NANTUCKET WHARF—ARRIVAL OF 
STEAMBOAT. 


designs are to be placed, and the top 
crowned with a colossal figure of Fairu. 
The statue is forty feet in height, and 
the whole structure about one hundred. 
It is now nearly complete, and is not only a 
worthy and appropriate memorial to men whose 
fame indeed is secure without it, but will consti- 
tute for all time a conspicuous and attractive 
object, and the chief point of interest for all 
visitors. 

The place itself is a grand old town, whose 
broad streets and spacious, solid edifices, and 


with the names of the voyagers of the Mayflower. | fine shade trees, are in keeping with its noble 


The solid part of the rock has been smoothed off | 
and a beautiful pavilion of polished Quincy 
granite erected over it, at a cost of nearly forty 
thousand dollars. Pilgrim Hall, on Court street, is 
rich in relics of the forefathers, both of the Pil- 
grims and early settlers. These can be seen and 
enjoyed by the lovers of their country and the 





origin and historic renown. It is also a place of 
business prosperity. It does not live in ‘the 
dead past,’’ nor has it gone to seed or mildew 
and decay, like some other ancient towns of our 
country. It has a population of nearly eight 
thousand, which is yearly increasing, and a great 
amount and variety of manufactures, besides its 
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fishing and commercial enterprises. The principal 
hotel of the place for tourists and summer boarders, 
is the Samoset House. It is delightfully located 
near the Old Colony Railroad depot, and is a 
large, exceedingly pleasant and well-appointed 
house. Plymouth is forty-six miles from Boston, 
and the trains are so arranged as to give the 
visitor the greater part of the day, or he can stop 
over as long as he sees fit. 

In visiting a spot like MARSHFIELD, where rests 
the remains of the greatest statesman of America, 





pressed every beholder, stamping him in the 
estimation of his fellow-men as one in whom all 
the gifts combined to make a MAN, and gaining 
for him the significant appellation of ‘‘ the god- 
like Daniel ;’’ here his earthly part, slowly ming- 
ling with its kindred dust, shall await the final 
resurrection. Mr. Webster’s farm at first contained 
over sixteen hundred acres, only three hundred of 
which remain in the family name. Everything 
about the premises is in keeping with the character 
of the man—the immense fields, the solid stone 








NANTUCKET AS VIEWED FROM THE CHURCH TOWER. 


one’s difficulty is not respecting what to say but | 
what to omit. 

We stopped there on our return from Ply- 
mouth, and visited the mansion and tomb of 
WEBSTER, spending the night in the vicinity. 
Here THE GREAT STATESMAN spent more than 
twenty years of his life. Here he farmed his 
broad acres, mingled in friendly intercourse with 
his neighbors, received distinguished visitors of 
every land, and here he wrote those celebrated 
documents of State that will live as long as his 
country and the English language shall live; and 
here, too, he laid down his noble manhood and | 
the great trust his Creator had committed to his 
keeping in those remarkable gifts of person and 
of intellect, which, in connection with the worthy 
public uses to which they had been devoted, im- 





walls, the great sweep of land and water and the 
commanding view which the eminence above his 
house affords, and the grand old mansion itself, 
with the bright green sward in front of it, where 
his noble red oxen passed the owner’s inspection 
just before he went to be reviewed by the King of 
Kings; and after uttering the immortal words, 
‘‘T still live,’’ closed his eyes forever upon earth. 
Webster’s tomb is the very simplicity of plain- 
ness, occupying a corner of an ordinary country 
burying-ground, which was once probably a part 
of his own great farm. His dust thus mingles 
with the lowly, as he did in person when living 
with the humblest of his neighbors. All his family 
who have died, rest near him. The wife of his son, 
Fletcher Webster, and a grandson, stay at the 
homestead most of the time, and are, we believe, 
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‘ the Constitution,’’ and stamped him as one of the 


MY MARTIN MATINEE. 
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all that remain of his family, except his second 
wife, who lives in New York. 

As we stood by the tomb of the great man, the | 
most illustrious son of Massachusetts, and the | 
greatest of American Statesmen, what thoughts 
came up from the past! How vividly his history 
passes in review before us! his early struggles and 
career at Dartmouth, his dédu¢ as a great criminal | 
and forensic lawyer, his wonderful career and | 
remarkable efforts in the United States Senate— | 
efforts that won for him the title ‘of ‘‘ Expounder of 





greatest orators of modern times. We seem to 
see, too, those other great statesmen, Clay, Cal- 
houn, Benton, Silas Wright and Hayne, with 
whom he contended for the intellectual mastery, 
and for the success of weighty principles, as one 
strong man contends with another. ‘‘There were 
giants in those days.”’ 

We learned many interesting facts from his neigh- 
bors and those who had lived with him, concerning 
Mr. Webster’s personal habits, which we had 
intended to give, but want of space forbids. None 
of these were more pleasing to us, or showed his 
greatness ina truer light, than the remark that ‘‘there 
was no kinder neighbor or better man to work 
for than he;’’ and the tribute, uttered with great 
emphasis—‘‘ They never saw so great a man and 
so noble looking a person as he.’’ The verdict 
of his neighbors is the verdict of his countrymen ; 
of all who ever saw and heard him! , 

Marshfield is also noted as a watering-place, 





having several hotels for summer boarders, and a 


broad smooth beach nine miles in length, which 
is considered one of the finest on the coast. While 
here we had the pleasure of meeting Miss Adelaide 
Phillips, the celebrated singer. 

We made a short stop at Quincy, to inspect for 
the first time the old family residence of the 
Adams family. We saw the room where tradition 
says the elder Adams was born, and somewhere in 
the same house John Quincy Adams, the greatest 
of them all, first saw the light. Near by is a 
mansion where we believe Charles Francis Adams 
had his birth. Both are very plain structures, 
poorly located, and few farmers in good circum- 
stances would be willing to make either of them 
his home. Charles Francis Adams, whom all will 
remember as the grandson of John Adams of 
Revolutionary fame, lives in an elegant mansion 
nearer Boston. It is a remarkable family, all 
things considered, great talents running through 
four or more generations. 

We returned by way of Boston, Newport and 
New York, having inspected many places besides 
those described, and travelled over one thousand 
miles, all of it over the ** Old Colony’’ and ‘‘ North 
Pennsylvania’ Railroads and their connections, 
without the slightest accident, interruption or 
annoyance of any kind, highly enjoying the 
trip with its delightful scenes and pleasant inci- 
dents. 

We hope our readers will receive an equal 
amount of pleasure in perusing these sketches, and 
that it will excite in them a desire to visit the 
same attractive resorts, 





MY MARTIN MATINEE. 


WHEN the dim, dull hours of later day | 
Throw shimmer and shade in my quiet room, 

And my work has slipped from my hands away, 
Half in gladness, and half in gloom, 

I yield myself to the dreamy hour, 
And drift away in the tender spell, 

And forget for awhile in the witching power, 
That the world to me be ill or well. 


And the martin’s sing on the wall close by, 
And their shattered songs drift down to me, 
And fill my heart with such tender thoughts, 
With their loving and broken minstrelsy ; 
Tender and sad the thoughts they bring, 
And I tearfully think them o’er again, 
And lovingly linger where one gives joy, 
And sadly hasten, where one gives pain. 


O, Birdies ! you bring to my tired life 

Such happy thoughts of the old time day, 
When December was lost in a maze of joy, 

And the whole year round was a year of May. 





When summer and winter were all the same, 
And the days would bud, and the seasons blow, 

And the fields would harvest but joy to me, 
Whether covered with daisies or drifted snow. 


Oh, Birdies! you make me go back again 

And tread on the graves of my buried years ; 
And try as I will, my eyes grow dim 

And fill with sad and regretful tears ; 
The martins sang in the old brown eaves 

Of my boyhood’s home, and somehow, some way, 
You seem to me as the martins then, 

And I as the boy of that long past day. 


Let me whisper how happy the days went by ; 
I remember them better than last night’s dream, 
They were brimmed from beginning to end with joy, 
And seemed too happy but just to seem, 
Of good there was all that life could ask— 
A mother’s love and a father’s care, 
Brothers and sisters, two little graves, 
The morning hymn and the evening prayer. 
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ARCHITECTURAL PROGRESS, AS SEEN IN THE RELIGIOUS EDIFICES 
OF THE WORLD. 


By Rev. Witit1am Biackwoop, D.D., LL.D. 


VII. 


EUROPEAN CONTINENTAL CILURCHES—POINTED AND RENAISSANCE. 


Ir has already been stated, that although the | some devoted to secular uses, while others were 
Pointed architecture, as well as the earlier Norman overthrown and afterwards rebuilt in an Italian 


of England, was derived from the Continental, | 


or other modern style. The cathedrals of Bou- 


and chiefly from France, in consequence of the | logne and Avranches were totally destroyed ; those 


political and ecclesiastical relations which for cen- 
turies existed between these 
countries, yet the styles which 
prevailed in England were in 
many respects different from 
the forms which satisfied the 
taste of Continental builders. 
An educated eye, on looking 
at a large number of engrav- 
ings, can at once say, ¢hat is 
a Pointed edifice in the French 
style; shat is German; “hat is 
Spanish; shat is English; and 
these are Italian and Sicilian ; 
and yet all these specimens 
will display pointed windows 
and have other members which 
are found in one or other of 
the periods of the Pointed 
style. Germany has always 
been celebrated for its lofty 
spires, which rise to a great 
height, ascending out of a 
forest of pinnacles in a pyra- 
midal form, and thus an effect 
is produced which is truly 
magnificent. Spanish edifices 
are varied in outline, but the 
tendency is towards horizontalism, and thus the 
eye is left unsatisfied; while in France thereis 
an elaboration of ornament which is at once an 
evidence of the national sentiment ; and these en- 
richments are often united to parts which are out 
of harmony with the style. 

In no country in Europe have Pointed buildings 
suffered more than in France. Before 1790 there 
were one hundred and thirty-three bishops in 
France, and each had his cathedral; but the 
ravages of the revolutionary ferment were so ex- 
tensive, that several of them were destroyed, some 
were reduced and turned into parish churches, 
some were overturned for sake of their materials, 
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at Senlis and Auxerre were turned into parish 
churches, having been reduced 
in size; and thus the work of 
devastation went on, so that 
there are really few cathedrals 
of a large class in the coun- 
try. As church property has 
passed into the hands of the 
State, and as all the money 
which the government is able 
to raise, has been required to 
sustain a huge standing army 
and to meet the outlay conse- 
quent on the great political 
changes which so frequently 
take place in France, there has 
been no provision made even 
to restore the edifices which 
have been spared. Still the 
great churches that remain are 
splendid specimens of the 
Pointed style, and they present 
very gorgeous features worthy 
of the study of the architect, 
and illustrative of the taste 
which prevailed when they 
were erected. 

Antiquaries have not deci- 
ded the questions that for ages have been dis- 
cussed respecting the place in which the Pointed 
style had its origin, but in France it existed 
in the twelfth century, and its different stages 
appear to have been known there before they 
were adopted in England; for the ‘Early 
English’? is somewhat later than the ‘Early 
French,’’ and so was it with the ‘‘ Early Dec- 
orated.’” The Abbey Church of St. Denis at 
Paris is one of the earliest of the French Pointed 
edifices ; and it appears to have been built about 
A.D., 1137, and at the same time the Church of 
the Knights Templar at Paris was built. Forty 
years afterwards the Abbey of St. Pere at Chartres 
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was built by a monk, 
and about the same 
time the Bishop of 
Paris began the east- 
ern end of the 
Church of Notre 
Dame in Paris, but 
many interruptions 
and great delays pre- 
vented the comple- 
tion of the church 
for two centuries. 
Cotemporary with 
these structures were 
the eastern end of 
the Cathedral of 
Lyons, and the great 
Church of St. Nicho- 
las at Amiens. 

The thirteenth 
century, however, 
was the brightest 
period of ecclesias- 
tical architecture in 
France. As has been 
truly said by the 
author of the ‘‘ Ec- 
clesiastical Antiqui- 
ties of France,’’ 
when describing the 
buildings of this 
period: ‘‘Every- 
thing seemed to 
conspire in the cir- 
cumstances of the 
nation and of the 
world to produce an 
interval favorable for 
the cultivation of the 
arts; and genius and 
talents were not 
wanting to make use 
of the happy oppor- 
tunity. The thir- 
teenth century found 
the French artists a 
humerous and pro- 
tected body, in pos- 
session of a new and 
beautiful style of 
building; the re- 
ligious enthusiasm of 
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CATHEDRAL OF BuRGos. 


the times, formed by the spirit of the Crusades, 
was at its height, and the throne of France was 
filled by monarchs equally distinguished by their 
piety and magnificence. The dissensions between 
the barons and their sovereign which agitated 
England during the greater part of this century, 
increased the power, and ensured the tranquility 
of France. Thus were external circumstances no 
less favorable to the prevailing taste, and _ its 
triumph was proportionably brilliant. The most 








sumptuous churches which 
now adorn the French cities 
are the work of this age ; and 
while their extraordinary 
beauty renders them interest- 
ing objects of curiosity, the 
accurate knowledge we are 
able to acquire of their dates 
and the names of their archi- 
tects is singularly important 
to the illustration of our own 
antiquities and the general 
history of Gothic Architec- 
ture.”’ During this century 
churches were built in great 
numbers in France, and chief 
among them was the great 
Cathedral at Rheims which 
by some enthusiastic critics 
has been pronounced the 
finest Gothic church in exist- 
ence. 

As early as A.D. 1330, the 
decline of Pointed Architec- 
ture had commenced in France 
and for two hundred years 
there were few indications of 
genius presented among the 
architects of the country. The 
invasion of France by English 
armies that penetrated the 
heart of the country, the 
divisions and strifes of the 
nobles, the defeats of the 
monarchs, the want of means, 
the great depression of in- 
dustry and the insecurity that 
prevailed on every side will 
account for the stagnation 
and decline of art which 
marked the history of France 
in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. As the 
peasantry were drafted from the soil, the citizens 
in towns were burdened with taxes, and whole 
districts were laid waste, and as the sovereigns 
were compelled to use their finances on fortifica- 
tions instead of objects of taste and art, it is no 
wonder that architecture then declined. 

It has been stated in these papers that French 
and English churches have features in common; 
but in certain respects they are characteristically 
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PRINCIPAL FRONT OF THE CATHEDRAL OF NOTRE DAME, PARISs. 


different. In the northern part of France cathe- 
drals have almost universally an octagonal or 
semicircular apse at the east end, whereas in 
English churches the east end is generally finished 
by a regular gable, having as in York, Lincoln, 


Carlisle, Gloucester and elsewhere, a magnificent 
eastern window; and in Ely, the Cathedral at 
Glasgow, the Temple Church in London, the 
Abbey Church, Romsey, and similar buildings, a 
flat gable with early pointed windows of the 
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period when they were built. With a few excep-| gow, the steeple rising grandly out of the mass 
tions, French cathedrals, like those in England, are | of the central tower, carries the eye upwards and 
built in the form of a Latin cross, but in some, the | forms a lofty crown to the whole edifice. Some 
plan was not carried out ; the transepts having never ' of the French cathedrals have double aisles on 
been erected, and in a few ca- 
ses the nave was omitted, pro- 
bably for want of funds when 
the other parts were erected. 
At Blois the choir only was 
built, and there is neither 
nave nor transept, the whole 
consisting merely of the choir. 
The troubles of the period 
when they were built, the 
want of means in the hands 
of their founders and the 
apathy of succeeding ages 
will account for these anoma- 
lies. The transepts of French 
cathedrals are much shorter 
than those of English, but 
they are very elaborate in 
their enrichment. The en- 
trances to the churches are 
exceedingly imposing, the 
porches being deep, abun- 
dantly ornamented with 
statues, and the apex of the 
porch rising aloft so as to 
appear to cover a part of ‘the 
windows in the entrance gable. 
The double transepts as at 
Salisbury, at Lincoln, and 
others of the great English, 
are rarely seen in France, in 
fact they scarcely exist ; and 
the massive towers with the 
lofty spires which rise in 
English cathedrals from the 
intersection of the nave, the 
choir and the transepts, are 
usually wanting in France. 
At York, at Gloucester, at 
Canterbury, Hereford Wells, 
the Abbey at Bath and similar 
churches the lofty massive central towers give | 
character to these edifices. Winchester and West- 

minster Abbey, notwithstanding their great length, 

suffer from the low dumpy form of the central 











CATHEDRAL AT AMIENS, 


each side of the nave, and this presents the ap- 
pearance of greater breadth and spaciousness ; but 
while some of the French churches are wider, they 
are usually shorter than the English cathedrals. 
towers, which do not satisfy the eye; while at ; In one important feature the Erench excel the 
Salisbury, Lichfield, Chichester, Norwich, Glas- | English churches. They are much loftier, and 
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height is an essential element of beauty in all the | Decorated, the tracery in the heads of French win- 
periods of the Pointed style; so also the circular | dows assumed the forms known as the Flamboyant, 
or wheel windows over the western portals and in | the lines flowing into each other and then opening 
the transepts of French churches are usually | out again, and thus resembling the appearance of 





CATHEDRAL AT RHEIMS, 


a flame. 

Chief among the great 
French churches are the 
Cathedrals of Amiens, 
Rheims and Rouen, and 
they all deserve the atten- 
tion and study of amateurs. 
Amiens, on the way from 
Boulogne to Paris is, quite 
accessible to American and 
English travellers. It bears 
a similar relation to other 
French churches that Sal- 
isbury does to later Eng- 
lish churches. That is, it 
was built all in one style 
and in a comparatively 
small number of years, 
being begun in A.D. 1220 
and entirely finished in 
the same century. Exter- 
nally it is far from being 
attractive, for it presents 
the appearance of a great 
huge square mass but little 
broken by the low turrets 
and spire, while the roof 
is about two hundred feet 
high ; owing to the manner 
in which private houses 
enclose it, a good external 
view can only be had on 
the south side. On the 
west three enormous portals 
greatly enriched lead tothe 
interior, and three porches 
are constructed on the 
south side, the principal 
one being at the end of 
the transept. The sculp- 
tures on these porches and 
on the western fagade cover 
the walls, which are ex- 


larger and much more elaborate than similar | ceedingly elaborate, with niches, statues and pin- 
openings in English structures. Changes of style | nacles, the flying buttresses being very conspicuous 
took place in France in the same order as in | and profusely ornamented with carving. 


England, and during the period of the English | 


An idea of the character of the roof may be 
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formed from the statement that it is so acute and | so different from the familiar type of English 

lofty, that the apex is fifty feet perpendicular | cathedrals. The proportion of height to breadth 

above the spring or at the level of the flank walls. | is almost double of that to which we are accus- 

The great beauty and magnificence of Amiens, | tomed; the lofty solid piers which bear up this 

however, is to be seen in its interior, which Dr. | height are far more massive in their plan than the 
light and graceful clusters of 
our English churches, each 
of them being a cylinder with 
four engaged columns. The 
polygonal east apse is a fea- 
ture which we seldom see 
and nowhere so exhibited on 
such a scale; and the peculiar 
French arrangement which 
puts the walls at the outside 
of the buttresses and thus 
forms interior chapels all 
round, in addition to the 
aisles, gives a vast multiplicity 
of perspective below which 
fills out the idea produced 
by the gigantic height of the 
central space.’’ Travellers 
who have stood in the nave 
of Westminster Abbey can 
form some conception of the 
loftiness of Amiens when they 
are told that it is half as high 
again as the roof on which 
they have gazed with admira- 
tion and delight. 

Rheims is a subject of con- 
troversy with critics. All 
admit that it is a worthy 
rival of Amiens, while some, 
with Mr. Whittington, hold 
that ‘‘the exterior of the 
Cathedral at Rheims is the 
most beautiful and perfect 
piece of Gothic architecture 

CATHEDRAL AT FREIBERG, IN BREISGAU, GERMANY. in the world.’’ This, how- 

ever, is exaggerated praise, 

Whewell has correctly described as ‘‘ one of the | for it is a fact that all such structures have their 
most magnificent spectacles that architectural skill | own character, and they become standard in their 
has ever produced. The mind,’’ he says, ‘‘is | own style. Peterborough in England and Rheims 
filled and elevated by its enormous height, its | in France have been compared to each other, but 
lofty and many colored clerestory windows, its | there is no resemblance whatever between them, 
grand proportions, its noble simplicity. To a/| except that they both have enormous lofty and 
person fresh from English edifices this effect is | elaborate triple portals on the western facade ; for 
combined with surprise at finding a cathedral so | in all other details they are entirely different. 
complete and impressive, and yet in many respects | The proportion of the different parts is excellent, 
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and the richness of the ornamentation at Rheims | line of the body of the church. The western facade is 
It has not the square form | one hundred and seventy feet broad, and the central 


cannot be exceeded. 
of outline of English 
cathedrals, as the 
ascending lines be- 
come pyramidal, and 
thus the architect 
has displayed a cor- 
rect feeling, showing 
that he thoroughly 
comprehended the 
character of the 
style. Not only is 


this cathedral exu- & 


berant in decoration, 


but it is as light and 
graceful as if clothed 


with ornament; 


while the solid parts 


are kept below, and } | 


the lighter and more 
airy members rise 
aloft, so that the 
judgment and _ the 
taste are equally 
satisfied. | Unques- 
tionably, if it be 
held that in steeples 
and the great effect 
which they produce 
when seen as they 
arise out of the cen- 
tral mass of the 
building, the English 
cathedrals excel, on 
the other hand, the 
portals of the French 
cathedrals must be 
awarded the palm 
for their vast size, 
their grandeur and 




















the magnificence of jj 


their details. At 
Rouen the present 
cathedral is the fifth 
that has been built 
on the site which it 
occupies. Like other 


GOLDEN PORCH OF FREIBERG CATHEDRAL. 


great French churches it has three western portals, | portal stands out considerably, is loftier than the 
| 


and unlike English churches the towers at the 


others, and is ornamented with buttresses which 


angles of the western fagade stand out beyond the | are lavishly decorated. Like other French churches, 
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the transepts are highly enriched, and the portals | finished, it will take its place before all other Ger- 
with the circular windows over them are so gorge- | man churches, and if, when its breadth and height 
ous, that they would be considered adequate to the | are considered, it were an hundred and fifty, or 
dignity of the western end of a first-class church. | even two hundred feet longer, it would stand out 


This great church is sadly disfigured by the | as the noblest cathedral in the world. 
z= == i — When the Perpendicular 
= —— style became established in 
England, it gradually gave 
way to the debased Tudor, 
in which the flattened arch, 
the lowered roof and the 
heterogeneous mixtures 
which were introduced 
showed that taste had de- 
generated and that society 
was ready for a change. 
That change came from 
Italy, in which pure Gothic 
had never prevailed. 
Pointed forms had been 
used in Italy, but the 
national taste always leaned 
to the Romanesque. When 
the treatise of Vitruvius was 
exhumed in the monastery 
of St. Gall at Constance, by 
Braccioline, in A.D. 1416, 
where it had lain for centu- 
ries, it gave a powerful 
stimulus to the Italian mind 
that already had been led 
to abandon the Lombard 
and the Pointed styles by 
the influence of Brunelles- 
chi. He lived from A.D. 
1377 to A.D. 1414, and from 
his time these styles may 
be considered as extinct in 
Italy. When he began to 
design palaces for the Italian 
nobility, he abandoned all] 
crowding around it of mean houses and shops, | the features of the Gothic periods, and established 
from the chimneys of which the smoke may be | that which has been known as the ‘*Ttalian”’ 
seen rising against the windows and ascending in | style. Different terms have been used to designate 
wreaths among the pinnacles and the tracery of | this style. Sometimes it has been called the 
the stone work. | Cinque-Cento, a term which literally means five 
German churches, as has been observed, excel hundred—a contraction for fifteen hundred—the 
in spires, but the body of the German church is | century in which the change took place. It has 
usually plain, in many cases approaching to bald- | been called the Revival, the Revived Classical, 
ness. The lightness of French ornamentation is | and the Renaissance. The Italian style has been 


| 
wanting. When the cathedral at Cologne is | divided into three schools, the Florentine begin- 
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ning with Brunelleschi, about a.p. 1414, and , Renaissance soon established its suitability for 
closing A.D. 1600 with Amanti; the Roman com- | palatial edifices, a fact that all travellers have seen 
mencing A.D. 1470 with 
Bramante, and ending 
A.D. 1607 with Fontana, 
and the Venetian, dating 
from A.D. 1500 tO A.D. 
1620, from San Micheli 
, to Scamozzi. The mate- 
rial which different parts 
of the country supplied 
has been held to have 
affected these styles, as the 
heavy Florentine is traced 
to the great blocks of 
stone which were accessi- 
ble and which made the 
Florentine palaces and 
houses so solid and sol- 
emn when compared with 
those in other parts of 
Italy. The Roman edi- 
fices were much lighter 
in character; columns 
were introduced, the en- 
trance was made impos- 
ing, an arcade ran round 
an interior court, and a 
great stairway led to a 
large sa/a or reception 
hall. The Venetian was 
lighter still, and it 
abounded with columns, 
pilasters and arcades. 
Usually, a basement of 
rustic work formed a first 
or ground story, then a 
principal story with col- 
umns, arched corridors 
and an entablature sur- 
rounded and crowned 
the whole. The demo- 
cratic character of the Ve- 
netians did not demand 
vast churches, great 
palaces for monarchs and 
nobles; and hence the 
villa style of Palladio 
soon came into favor, and was extensively adopted | who have ever visited Genoa, Venice or Rome. 
elsewhere, as well as in Italy, as being suitable | Chief among them are the Palazzo Pitti, the 
for a mansion of taste and refinement. The | Palazzo Strozzi at Florence, and the Farnese at 
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Rome, the latter of which, in the judgment of | the material used in its construction was plun- 
Quatremére de Quincy, for the grandeur of its | dered from the Colosseum; the vandals being the 
mass, the regularity of its plan and the excellence | nephews of Paul III., the Pope who commenced 
of its architecture, ought to hold the. first rank | the palace. 
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among palaces. It is built in three stories, having | In Ecclesiastical Architecture, the Italian or 
a front two hundred and forty feet long, by a width | Renaissance culminated in the great Church of St. 
of one hundred and seventy feet, and one hundred | Peter’s at Rome. The Basilica of Constantine 
feet high ; but the fact ought not to be omitted, that | had stood for more than eleven centuries, but in 
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A.D. 1450 Pope Nicholas determined to have the | eventually it was dedicated by Urban VIII., one 
old dilapidated structure removed and a more | hundred and seventy-six years being spent in its 
magnificent building erected in its stead. Little | erection. Still much remained to be done, and if 
was done, however, until A.D. 1503, when Bra- ' the works of Pius VI. be taken into account, it 
mante, under Julius 
II., removed the 
works of his pre- 
decessors and com- 
menced his opera- 
tions, his plan be- 
ing a church in the 
form of a Latin i 
cross, a great cu- 
pola at the inter- 
section, and a por- 
tico having six 
columns at the 
western entrance. 
Delays, changes 
and obstacles of 
various kinds re- 
tarded the work. 
Leo X. engaged 
Rafaelle, Sangallo 
and Giovanni da 
Verona as_archi- 
tects. After them 
came Giulio Ro- 
mano, and then 
Michael Angelo, 
who was upwards 
of seventy years 
old when he was 
engaged. He 
changed the form 
of the plan to that 
of a Greek cross, 
and made other 
alterations. In 
1563, Vignola and 
Ligorio came into 
office, and after 
thm Giacoma 
della Porta, who, 
in 1590, finished 
the cupola accord- 
ing to the plan of Michael Angelo. In 1608 the | | required three centuries and a half, during which 
plan of a Greek cross was rejected, and Carlo | time no fewer than forty-three Popes reigned, to 
Maderno went back to the original one, and at | complete this mighty undertaking. Every form 
length, in 1612, the nave was finished. In suc- | of laudatory expression has been lavished by 
ceeding years other parts were completed, and | amateurs and critics in describing this largest of 
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Christian churches. Of late years the feeling of | the portals of Amiens or of Rheims; nor has the 
admiration has considerably diminished. All claims | feeling of the traveller who has stood in the great 


that arise out of size, solidity, harmony of the | nave at all resembled 
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the elevation of sentiment 
and the consciousness of 
solemnity and awe that he 
had experienced when 
beholding the interior of 
these gorgeous Gothic 
cathedrals. Size, taste, 
and harmony of outline, 
amounting to beauty, be- 
long to the Renaissance, 
but the Gothic forms alone 
combine the elements that, 
in addition to magnitude, 
convey the idea of beauty, 
sublimity, elevation and 
sacred awe. 

Inigo Jones introduced 
the Renaissance into Eng- 
land. The Earl of Pem- 
broke, who was charmed 
with his talent for drawing, 
sent him to Italy, where 
he became a follower of 
Palladio. His designs for 
a new palace in London 
have immortalized his 
name, and had the palace 
been erected, it would 
have excelled in grandeur 
all other royal residences. 
A small part of the plan 
only was built, known as 
the Banqueting House; 
but it shows what the vast 
structure would have been, 
which this great genius had 
contemplated, as he pro- 
posed a front of 874 feet 
on the east and’ west sides ; 
the north and the south 
sides were to extend 1152 
feet, and there were to have 
been seven courts in the 
interior. An idea of the 


parts and general massiveness, must ever be con- | value of the Royal apartment, in a degree, is 
ceded to this great Basilica, but it may be confi- | shown in the fact that Jones, the superintendent 
dently stated, that no person who has ever gazed | of the Banqueting House, received 8s. 4d. per 
on the western facade of St. Peter’s has realized diem, and £46 a year for house-rent, clerk and 


the impressions which he felt when he looked on | other expenses. 
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THE AMAZONS OF MEXICO. 


(FROM THE PEN OF A TOLTEE HisTorIAN.) 
TRANSLATED BY ELIZABETH OAKES SMITH. 
CHAPTER I. 


MatinKA was High Priestess in the great temple | and arrows, with dried meats, and their most costly 
of Cholula. She was tall and shapely in person, | robes and jewels, and make themselves ready for a 
with large, luminous eyes that penetrated the very | journey to the mountains at the source of the Great 
marrow of those upon whom she fixed them. She | River, for thus was what is now called the Amazon 
presided over all the young acolytes, two thousand | and its tributaries known to the Aztecs. 
in number, who were brought to the temple for | Now the women of Cholula fostered a profound 


the purpose of taking part in the great religious | bitterness in their hearts, and this the Priestess 


ceremonies which formed a portion of the worship } 


of the one invisible God, whom the Aztecs wor- 
shipped, but more truly to be victims to the lust 
of a corrupt priesthood. 

There had been a day of public sacrifice. A | 
beautiful youth, nobler, fairer than any of the 
people, had been immolated on the altar ; and this 
youth Malinka loved most tenderly; he had been 
assigned to her as a sacred husband, whom to love 
was to ally herself and family to undying distinc- 
tion ; but Malinka had loved with a woman’s love, 
and it had opened her eyes to something unex- 
pected even to herself. It had been her office this 
day to remove the chaplet from the lovely head of | 
the victim, and bare the handsome breast for the | 
last terrible rite. Even there in the presence of | 
the great multitude, she clasped him in her arms, 
whispering: ‘‘I too will die;’’ but he looked | 
into her eves, and answered : 

‘*Go, Malinka, from this accursed place. Go, | 
and bring forth our child from hence. Go, go; | 
and God be with you.”’ | 

His lips were cold, but his eyes were like flames | 
of fire as he bade her farewell, uttering these words | 
with a stern tenderness. It was many days before 
Malinka was able to arise from the agony of her 
grief, but at length she called the priests of the 
temple and bade them convene together all the 
women of the city to the great Pyramid of Cho- 
lula, and there she would reveal to them the will 
of God, which had been shown her in a night 
vision. 

Now Malinka was not only beautiful in person, 
but ready of speech and wise to execute. She sent 
the maidens under her care whom she could best 








knew, and knowing this she had determined what 
todo. She had but one fear, and that was, that 
some weak woman, more curious than wise, would 
bother her little head with surmises, and lay the 
matter before her husband, and he would carry it 
before the city authorities, and thus her plans be 
thwarted. But giants rarely find giants to co- 
operate with them, and must run the risk involved 
in the use of pigmies. ; 

On the appointed day an immense multitude 
appeared at the call of the Priestess. ‘Thousands 
and thousands of men lined the lattices and all the 
thoroughfares to the temple. Indeed, men of 
every grade, chiefs, warriors, priests, artisans, and 
laborers, all left their various avocations, intent 
upon learning what this vast gathering of the 
women might portend: some even insisted upon 
going with their wives, and daughters, and sisters, 
but the latter bade them retire with solemn earn- 
estness, declaring that the divine powers must be 
obeyed. 

Malinka commanded that guards should be 
placed at all the avenues to the temple, so that her 
will should be learned without molestation. Never 
was secret better kept. The thousands of women 
were possessed by one will and desire to follow the 
behest of one of the sex, acknowledged to be wiser 
than they all; and this was most surprising, as 
most of women will succumb to the tyranny of any 
man rather than yield to the supremacy of a 
woman. They each insist that they can do as well 
as another, and are unwilling to yield to the best, 
differing in this respect from men, who will co- 
operate and follow a leader. 

Malinka stood upon one of the terraces of the 


trust as discreet and virtuous, secretly to the women, | great temple where she commanded a view of the 
and bade each to provide herself with spear-head | vast multitude of her sex collected below, and 
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where her voice could be distinctly heard. She 
told them that Quetzelcoatl, the god of perpetual 
youth and beauty, fair as the moon, clear as the 
sun, with golden locks, and a smile that caused 
blossoms to spring from the earth, and birds to 
break into song, had come to her, and with a stern 
voice bade her call the women together and up- 
braid them for their cowardice, their sensuality, 
and their servitude. ‘They will barter their very 
soul,’’ he cried, ‘‘ for gold, and gems, and splendid 
robes. They are slaves to men through their 
vanity, their envy, their jealousy and malice. 
They grind them to dust by playing upon their evil 
passions and rivalries, and by ministering to their 
depraved love of finery and ease.”’ 


‘¢ What shall we do? what shall we do?”’ cried - 


the women, stung to the quick. ‘‘ What shall we 
do to win the favor of the beautiful god.”’ 

Then Malinka looked upon them with a grave 
aspect, and told them what had been commanded. 

The women had not forgotten to robe themselves 
in their best ; their heads were crowned with chap- 
lets, and under their robes they carried the stolen 
arms of their male associates. More than this, 
Malinka saw with delight that the multitude of 
slave women had come with their mistresses, and 
each carried the instruments of her toil. 

The men had not failed to hear a portion of 
Malinka’s words, but they saw not, nor understood 
the depth of their purport ; and when the Priestess, 
descending the terrace, struck the cymbals, and 
with a measured dance went forth from the gates 
of the city, followed by the multitude of women 
singing in chorus, the men foolishly took up the 
strain and sang : 

Hear the young god calling, calling, 
Rings his sweet voice loud and free, 
Sweet as dew on moss-bed falling, falling, 
Hear him call, come unto me. 
Follow, follow, one and all, 
Listen, listen to the call. 
All the air is ringing, ringing, 
Leaps the young god like a roe, 
Or the dove when homeward winging, winging, 
Thus exultingly we go. 
Follow, follow, one and all, 
Listen, listen to the call. 

It was curious to hear the men of the city join 
in the chorus, as it came more and more faintly 
to the ear, and to see them stretch their necks to 
catch a last gleam of the retreating petticoats. 

[Here the manuscript is much worm-eaten, and 
could not be deciphered, but it was interlined by 





a modern hand, with many venemous epithets 
about the contraps of women and the dullness of 
husbands]. 

They had not proceeded many leagues to the 
south over the great plain of Cholula, when 
Malinka ordered a halt, and called a council of 
the oldest and wisest women who accompanied 
her. It was growing late also, and the people 
needed refreshment and rest. In this consulta- 
tion Malinka unfolded her plans more fully than 
she had hitherto done, though she dared not 
explain all as yet, knowing that the women were 
unprepared for the great destiny to which she 
invoked them. The debate was somewhat stormy, 
for women are apt to distrust each other, and not 
being often foreseeing, they cannot look to results, 
and in enterprises demanding time, combination, 
and patience, they grow weary, discontented, and 
at length their impatience culminates in a general 
break-up. Calmness and composure are little 
esteemed by them. 

At length the council broke up, and the people 
settled themselves for slumber. The soft air was 
laden with the odors of roses and jasmine, and 
blew refreshingly over the sleepers, whose beauti- 
ful faces, half-shaded by their abundant dark hair, 
gleamed in the starry midnight, under the protec- 
tion of the mighty constellation of the Southern 
Cross. No dew crept from the earth to molest 
them; the ever-burning flames from the distant 
mountain shot upward to the zenith, and innu- 
merable fire-flies darted here and there, revealing 
now the closed lids of some careless maiden, and 
now the anxious open eyes of some noble matron 
to whom slumber would not come. Here and 
there some young wife tossed uncosily, for to her 
as yet the thornless rose had only been presented. 
Here sighed a girl for her lover, willing to take 
all the odds of life for one smile from a manly lip, 
and one sound of a voice, so loud, so tender, so 
much better than all the dreams of Priestess how- 
ever inspired. Here and there a heavy hand fell 
upon a restless child, which gave forth a shrill cry, 
and then sobbed itself to rest. At length all was 
hushed, and only the low voice of a night bird, 
and the strange startling ring of the bell-bird 
came to the ear. 

Malinka placed her sentinels to guard the 
sleepers, and, like a general in his camp, respon- 
sible for the well-being of the thousands under 
his command, was the last to betake herself to 
slumber. 
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How fared it this night in the great city of 
Cholula? A city of fifty thousand men, and only 
now and then an old servitor, or a girl child in 
all its precincts. The slaves spread viands before 
their masters, but a relish seemed wanting. 
Even those whose wives had been termagants 
began to feel that habit had made this intermin- 
able clatter of a woman’s tongue necessary to 
them. Those who owned the milk-and-water 
kind of women, were better content, for men 
rather like a tonic, and grow tired of vapidness. 
It was not so much absolute discomfort that the 
men suffered, as the absence of something to 
stimulate the imagination, engage a little waste 
tenderness, or what was better still, something 
upon which to exercise a certain amount of spleen 
or ill nature, woman being the only available 
medium. ‘Towards morning there was a general 
sense of exasperation ; a feeling of baffled will not 
to be endured. What right had these women to 
go out of their own free will and leave the city 
emptied of torment, emptied of what was alike its 
plague and its joy. These women belonged to 
the men; they were too weak to fight ; too imbe- 
cile to rule; they brought-the State neither the 
wisdom to construct law nor the skill to build 
palaces; they composed not the songs that in- 
cited the warrior to battle, nor the hymns chanted 
in honor of the gods! They were unskilled in 
agriculture, and incapable of subduing the horse 
to the curb, or the bison to the yoke. Their 
pursuits were foolish, and their toil of no avail. 
As the men enumerated these disabilities of the 
sex a fierce yell of indignation rang through the 
City, and they poured into the great market place 
of Cholula in a storm of exasperation. 

The Priests of the Temple, ill at ease them- 
selves, appeared in procession and exhorted the 
men to patience. They represented that the 
women had gone forth at the command of the 
beautiful god Quetzelcoatl, and they must not 
interfere, for these Priests understood well that to 
indulge the men in their disposition to go forth 
and bring back the women by force of arms would 
be to diminish the influence of the hierarchy. 
Therefore they did not abuse the women, nor show 
their distrust of the whole movement. The great 
square resembled the buz and fury of a nest of hor- 
nets, against which some idle boy had cast a stone. 
Now and then a lover bewailed upon his pipe of 
reeds the absence of his mistress, or some young 
boy deplored the fair girl for whom he had gath- 





ered the humming-bird or fire-fly to place amid 
her jetty locks; but the men of whatever condition 
wandered about, sulky and watchful; those who 
really loved their wives and friends, irritated and 
indignant, and those that did not, raging violently 
at what looked like rebellion. Philosophers bore 
it more calmly, soldiers laughed in high glee, 
saying, ‘they will be glad to get back again,’’ 
and those of common make solaced themselves 
with strong drink. It was noticeable that hardly 
a single man made his prayer to God this night. 

As the Constellation of the great Cross waned 
at the approach of morning, the disconsolate and 
deserted men, little appreciating their freedom 
from the tricks, subterfuges, and irritations of 
women, sank into a disturbed slumber, in which 
many dreamed that the women had all returned, 
at which they were so frightened that they fled 
in dismay. 

The glorious rays of the coming sun hardly 
slanted from the east, when there arose a sorrowful 
wailing from the great plain of Cholula. Looking 
forth, the men beheld a concourse of female slaves 
approaching with about a thousand young boys 
and boy-babies, which their mothers had taken 
with them on their hegira of the day before, and 
these unconscious little ones, either too young to 
understand what was going on or feeling in the 
marrow of their poor bones the sense of change 
and discomfort, were returning to the arms of 
their fathers, there to be coddled and comforted, 
fed and cared for as best they could. Some of 
the fathers took the poor things in their arms, and 
tenderly laid their heads upon their shoulders, 
while others gave them a kick or a slap, and bade 
them whist their noise. 

It was noticeable that those who had loved and 
cherished their wives were the most tender to the 
little boys, while those that had hated them, for 
whatever reason, were the most violent and cruel, 
as if the evil passions their wives had engendered 
were extended to their children, and thus the 
reign of discord was extended. 

At the council of which I have spoken, Malinka 
had taken the Lady Tula fully into her confidence, 
and it had been agreed by these and other wise 
women, that the boy children should all be re- 
turned to their fathers, as we have already seen. 
When the boys were collected together ready for 
departure, there was much excitement. Women 
looked at each other out of the corner of the eye, 
some turned the head, some drew down the corners 
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of the mouth to express their scorn and contempt ; 
young girls shrugged their shoulders, aud flirted 
their petticoats in a kind of blind derision, for 
they had not a single idea in their little brains. 
There was a general uprising, which was little 
understood how or why by any of them. 

Malinka at length made her appearance, and her 
serene face quieted the women by a conscious 
harmony. 

‘«My sisters,’’ she said, ‘‘the beautiful god, 
sent by the great one God, has directed us to go 
on, we women alone, further into the wilderness, 
and he will come to us and explain what it is his 
will that we should do. He has seen that we are 
mere creatures for toil, for luxury and delusion. 
He sees we act from no sense of what God designed 
in us when he made us to be companions to man 
in this world; and he has called us forth that we 
may learn to do his will. He has bidden us to 
separate ourselves from all of the other sex, and 
by being alone we shall learn what we are good 
for in the world. For this reason we return all 
the boy children to their fathers.’’ 

‘¢ And I go with mine,’’ cried a young woman 
with a loud voice, ‘‘and I go with mine,’’ ‘‘ and 
I with mine; it is a sin for a mother to forsake her 
child,’’ several women exclaimed, grasping their 
boys by the hana. It was observable that these 
women were those who had lived in great har-) 
mony with their husbands, and when the slaves! 
went forth leading the young boys and carrying | 
the babes in their arms back to Cholula, these 
mothers returned with their sons, more intent 
upon being good mothers than good followers of 
the divine Quetzelcoatl; for the love and duty of 
a mother is easy to be understood, but the will of 
the gods is learned only by the few. 

The women determined to remain upon the 
plain of the Cholula for a day or more, that they 
might learn the real strength of the movement 
and know who was for and who was against it. 
They were busy mounting spear-heads and prac- 
ticing with the band, when a distant, continuous 
rumble attracted their attention. ‘‘It is an earth- 
quake,’’ cried some; ‘‘the volcano of Popocatepetl 
has burnt into flame again,’’ cried others; all were 
aghast and ready to fly back to Cholula, or any- 
where that might afford them a sense of protection. 
Malinka appeared in the midst of them and with 
a calm equal voice answered to their fears: 

‘« My sisters, it is neither an earthquake nor the 
uprising of Popocatepetl that you hear. It is the 








great drum of the temple, sounded only in periods 
of dismay; the great drum covered with human 
skin which once covered the bones of a thousand 
victims. Collect yourselves, my sisters. Choose 
this day whether ye will obey the voice of Quet- 
zelcoatl, or whether ye will return to Cholula to 
be once more the bond-women of our oppressors, 
to breed children for the torture, to swell the 
tide of lasciviousness and sensuality prevailing in 
Cholula; be the catspaws of men, to be used as 
they direct, to aid in their triumphs, be a parcel 
of their glory, and with judgment, self-ownership 
or religion, be no better in the world than the 
slave in the market, or the chattels which men 
transfer or cast aside at their whim or pleasure. 
I declare to you in the face of the great God, 
that my mind is not clear; I see the misery, the 
cruelty, the horrors of the times, and the voice 
of my dead husband, and the voice of Quetzelcoatl 
call to me to go out from the midst of all this 
disorder, and they promise to reveal to me the 
better way. Yonder come the men from the 
city. I retain no one; I council that you obey 
the voice of our beneficent deity, and go forth to 
learn his will; but those of you that are content 
to bear the miseries that mark the lot of women 
in her present state, return to the despots of 
Choluta.’”’ 

Malinka was here interrupted by the rush of the 
women to the side of the camp upon which ap- 
proached the men of Cholula, with the beating of 
drums and cymbals, banners flying, and innumer- 
able pendants as upon some festive occasion. 
Every man was in holiday trim, his garments 
sparkling with gems, and chaplets of flowers de- 
pending from head and shoulders. 

As they approached, the women, at a hint from 
Malinka, seated themselves upon the ground, and 
bowed their heads as is the custom of those who 
observe a vow, but the little girls ran forth to meet 
them with shouts of delight. The multitude cer- 
tainly was handsome to the eye, but it is a question 
whether they gained much by this concession, for 
it is the nature of men, and women too, to increase 
their demands at every indication of weakness, 
and those who would have been content with one 
thousand dollars at the first, no sooner see a desire 
to settle, than they increase their demands to ten 
thousand. It is observable, likewise, that women 
yield to an obstinate man, who would bite out 
their tongues sooner than give way to a weak one. 
Twenty weak women will be glancing out of the 
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toil of the eye after one true, brave, domineering | young girls scampered off over the plain with the 


man, while a good man, obedient to God and 
rational to women, will find them all with noses 
high in the air at her approach. 

{Here a modern hand had written: ‘‘ This is 


true,’’ and profanely added, ‘‘ The men had better | 


have brained all these she d—ls at once, and waited 
for a new stock somewhere else.’’] 


The men halted when they had reached speak- | 
ing distance, and two elders of the city clad in | 


white, and bearing white flags in their hands, came 
forth from the ranks, and approached the camp ; 
at the same time Malinka, leaning upon the arm 
of the Lady Tula, clad in the silvery rob& of 
the Priestess, and bearing upon her head thesacred 
symbol of a dove resting upon the crest of a ser- 
pent, went forth to meet them. The envoys ques- 


tioned closely the reason of this strange hegira of | 


the women ; to which Malinka replied, as hereto- 
fore, that they went forth at the command of Quet- 
zelcoatl ; adding ‘‘ it would be impious to disobey 
the behest of the god. It is thus you and the 
priests have taught us, and we believe and obey.’’ 

**But’’ returned the envoys, ‘* Quetzelcoatl is 
a gentle god, and careful of his worshippers ; never 
before has he thus called our women to leave their 
homes and desert their children. What are we to 
do? Should sickness overtake us, who will smooth 
the pillow and soothe the aching head? Who will 
comfort our sorrows, and look to our well-being ?”’ 
The eyes of the speaker were suffused with tears. 
‘*Ah!’’ he continued ‘‘ without women our world 
is a blank: there will be no prayers to the great 
God, no court of justice, nothing to fill up our 
sorrowful lives.”’ 

The Lady Tula smiled, and Malinka was about 
to reply, when several women rose from the ground 
and walked over to the ranks of the men. It was 
observed that the latter looked by no means pleased 
at this movement, and their husbands rather 
sneaked out of sight at their approach. This was 
not all. Several lovers rushed forward and seized 
their mistresses by main strength and bore them 
away in their arms. The latter did not resist in 
the least. A group of married men attempted the 
same thing, but with by no means pleasant coun- 
tenances, and their wives screamed and kicked 
violently ; some made their escape, others were 
abducted, a few wives smiled sweetly when seized, 
as if glad to be claimed and carried off. A troop of 
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| young boys, and were seen no more. ‘There were 
| much noise and contention. The High Priest, 
also, separated himself from the men, and whis- 
| pered to Malinka: 

| ‘I do not understand you, I distrust you. 
| Explain, or I will bring all the people down upon 
you,”’ 

‘* There is nothing to explain,’’ said Malinka. 
**The good Quetzelcoatl has directed us to go 
| three days into the wilderness, and there set up 
(an altar for worship, when he will come down 
| and tell us what to do.” 
| The priest looked at her askance, and retired. 
| There was now an appearance as if the camp 
would be entirely deserted and Malinka, the Lady 
Tula with a few others be left alone, but the 
women were many of them thoughtful, and willing 
to learn the will of God, for they believed in Him, 
and but for this belief, this faith in the unseen 
and eternal, nothing would have been done. So 
it turned out, that while many departed, a mul- 
titude was still left. 

‘Will ye also, go away?’’ asked Malinka, 
sorrowfully, but they answered: ‘*‘ Never—we are 
miserable in Cholula, we will follow the voice of 
God.”’ 

Then the men with the recreant women went 
their way. It was even thought the majority of 
them hurried their departure fearful that more of 
the women would return. The soldiers jeered 
and laughed, and cried out, ‘‘we can spare the 
old and the ugly—the fewer of them the better.’’ 
It was even so; most of the young, the giddy, and 
the pretty, those that coveted ease and pleasure, 
and lived upon the flatteries of men, went away. 

As the night approached slaves appeared from 
the city bearing tents of snowy cotton fringed 
with silver, great quantities of food, and imple- 
ments of war and the chase, besides gold and 
gems to a great amount. They brought also a 
parchment upon which was written by the hand 
of the High Priest, ‘‘Go your ways, all of you; 
when you return, Hintzilopatchli, the cruel god, 
will claim you for sacrifice.’’ 

Thus were something more than three thousand 
women banished forever from the City of Cholula; 
thus went into perpetual exile, thus were thrown 
upon their own resources of wit and strength, more 
than three thousand women. 
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MARIA ANTOINETTE OF AUSTRIA, QUEEN OF FRANCE. 


By ELizasEtH G. HALSEy. 


‘THE life of my present heroine, Maria Antoinette 
of Austria, presents many stirring contrasts. She 
was by birth a princess, and yet died on a scaffold ; 
the daughter, sister, wife, and mother of kings, a 
crowned queen herself, yet traduced, imprisoned, 
condemned, and dragged like the vilest criminal 
to an ignominious death. With truth may it be 
said of her that she enjoyed the highest honors and 
endured the greatest sufferings that ever fell to the 
lot of humanity. Maria Antoinette was born in 
Vienna, in the year 1755, on the same day which 
witnessed the destruction of the city of Lisbon by 
a terrible earthquake, and in after years this was 
looked upon by the superstitious Frenchmen as an 
omen of her tragical fate. From her earliest child- 
hood she displayed an intelligent mind, a warm 
and generous heart, and a courteous dignity of 
manner well befitting her noble birth. To these 
rare gifts she added a lovely face and a princely 
and graceful bearing. She became the idol of the 
inhabitants of Vienna by her benevolence and 
liberality to the poor during a severe winter which 
caused much suffering among the lower classes of 
the capital. On one occasion she was present 
when some high dignitary of the court was repre- 
senting to her mother, the Empress Maria Theresa, 
the sad condition of the working classes of Vienna, 
the inclemency of the weather, the enormous cost 
of fuel and provisions, and the utter impossibility 
of obtaining employment. While the Empress, 
much troubled by the recital, was meditating upon 
the best methods of relief, her little daughter, who 
had suddenly disappeared, returned, and placing a 
small box in her mother’s hand, said eagerly, her 














| teenth year. 
| dom by the prayers and blessings of her mother’s 


| 


eyes filling with tears as she spoke, ‘‘In this box | 


are fifty ducats, mamma, all I own in the world; 
pray let the money be immediately distributed 
among those poor suffering families.’’ 

Another time, Maria Antoinette was passing 
through the suite of apartments to the bed-room 
of the Empress, who was slightly indisposed, when 
her eye was attracted by some Hungarian soldiers, 
covered with wounds, waiting to petition their 
sovereign for a pension, as a reward of their ser- 
vices. Their appearance instantly recalled to the 


| winning gentleness. 


her infant son in her arms, she entrusted herself 
to the courage and devotion of her Hungarian 
subjects, who, drawing their swords, swore by all 
they held sacred, ‘‘ to die for their Empress, Maria 
Theresa.’’ Deeply touched by this remembrance, 
the Princess approached these time-worn soldiers, 
inquired kindly what were their necessities, and 
undertook to present their petition to the Empress. 
‘*Mother,’’ said she, as she placed the papers in 
her hands, ‘‘ your friends are inquiring about your 
health, and are anxiously waiting for your answer.”’ 

** And who are these friends?’’ asked the Em- 
press, glancing over the papers. 

‘*Some old Hungarian soldiers, dear mother.’’ 

‘Well done, my daughter; they shall not have 
long to wait.”’ 

The petitions were all granted, and the soldiers 
took leave, invoking many blessings on the head 
of the young archduchess. Many more instances 
might be cited of this impulsive benevolence and 
generosity which she afterwards displayed on a 
larger scale and in a more extended sphere of 
action, the memory of which, in spite of the 
calumnies of her enemies, has not yet passed away. 

The King of France, Louis XV., solicited the 
hand of Maria Antoinette for his grandson. His 
demand having received a favorable answer, the 
king sent the Count de ‘Noailles to Vienna to 
marry her by proxy. The marriage ceremony was 
accordingly celebrated with much pomp and mag- 
nificence at Brussels, on the 25th of April, 1770, 
the fair young bride having just completed her fif- 
She was followed into her new king- 


subjects, and that stern mother herself gave way to 
a passionate burst of grief as she parted from her 
favorite child. Little did she dream in her pride 
at securing the crown of France for her daughter, 
that she was speeding her on her journey to the 
scaffold. The Dauphiness, as she was now called, 
made a triumphal entry into Paris, where she was 
received with shouts of welcome, and at once cap- 
tivated all hearts by her beauty, affability, and 
She was welcomed with the 


| utmost affection by the royal family, and soon 


princess that crisis in her mother’s life when, with | became the ornament and delight of the French, 
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as she had been of the Austrian, Court. The mar- 
riage ceremonies were repeated with great splendor, 
and on the 16th of May, 1770, Maria Antoinette 
bestowed her hand upon the Dauphin, to whom 
the Empress Maria Theresa had written the follow- 
ing touching letter: 

‘* Your wife, my dear Dauphin, has just bidden 
me farewell. I trust that she will make you as 
happy as she hasever made me. I have endeavored 
to educate her for that purpose, for I have long 
foreseen that she would be your bride. I have 
taught her to do her duty, to love you, and to do 
all in her power to please you. I have also im- 
pressed upon her a deep, sincere devotion to the 
King of Kings, feeling assured that no nation can 
be well governed whose sovereigns fail in their 
duty to the Almighty Potentate who alone creates, 
and can destroy. Love, then, your Maker with 
all your heart, and next to that I tell you, my dear 
Dauphin, as I told my daughter, seek the good of 
the people over whom you may be called to reign. 
Be dutiful to your venerable grandfather, be acces- 
sible, as he has always been, to the poor and needy. 
Thus conducting yourself, you cannot fail to be 
happy. My daughter will love you dearly. I 
can venture to promise you this from my knowledge 
of her character, but my very conviction of her 
attachment to you, only makes me the more anxious 
to claim for her, my darling child, at your hands 
the same sincere, confiding affection in return. 
Farewell, my dear Dauphin, my paper is bathed 
with tears, but may you and my dear child be 
happy.’”’ 

The Dauphin and his bride made their public 
entry into Paris on the 8th of June, and were 
received with the wildest enthusiasm by the 
inhabitants, who seemed fully to participate in 
the happiness of the royal family. A magnificent 
display of fireworks took place on the evening of 
that day in the Place Louis Quinze. Owing to 
extreme carelessness and want of forethought, a 
terrible explosion took place by which many per- 
sons in the throng were wounded and many more 
were trodden under foot and smothered to death. 
Nothing could exceed the kindness and sympathy 
displayed on this sad occasion by the Dauphiness. 
She sought by every means in her power to relieve 
and comfort all the sufferers from this terrible 
accident. One lovely summer’s day she was 
following the king’s hunt in the forest of Fontaine- 
bleau, when her attention was suddenly arrested 





by hearing the most piercing shrieks in a female 
voice. She instantly ordered her coachman to 
stop, jumped hastily from her carriage and went 
in search of the sufferer, whose piteous cries had 
attracted her notice. Guided by the sobs of a 
childish voice, she soon reached an opening in 
the wood, where she found a woman stretched 
senseless on the ground bleeding profusely, while 
a little child with bitter tears and lamentations 
was calling for help. The benevolent Dauphiness 
soon ascertained that a stag in its rapid flight had 
thrown the woman down and wounded her with 
its antlers. She called her attendants, had her 
placed in her carriage and carefully carried home, 
sent her own physician to attend her, and at her 
earnest request the king granted the poor woman 
a pension. Such was Maria Antoinette in the 
bloom of youth and beauty, at that time the idol 
the French nation. Alas! why must each bright 
picture have its reverse ! 

Louis XV. died on the roth of May, 1774, and 
was succeeded by his grandson under the name of 
Louis XVI. Maria Antoinette, far from being 
elated by her new honors, showed the most sincere 
grief for the loss of the old king, who had always 
treated her with the greatest kindness and affec- 
tion. She gave another instance of her mag- 
nanimity a few days after her coronation. The 
Marquis of Ponteculard, Major of the Gardes du 
corps, had been guilty of some want of respect 
towards Maria Antoinette when she was still 
Dauphiness. As soon as she ascended the throne, 
fearing the queen’s resentment, with which in the 
excitement of the moment she had threatened 
him, he resigned his commission. The queen 
sent it back to him, with the following gracious 
words: ** The Queen neither remembers nor pun- 
ishes any offences against the Dauphiness, and she 
hopes that Monsieur Pontecoulard will forget 
them himself.”’ 

The winter of 1784 and 1785 was a very severe 
one, and caused much suffering among the poorer 
classes on account of the high price of provisions 
and the difficulty of getting employment. The 
Queen hearing of this lamentable state of things, 
sent for the chief of police, gave him twelve thou- 
sand francs which she had been saving for some 
sudden emergency, and desired him to distribute 
it allamong the populace. ‘‘ Make haste,’’ she said, 
‘make haste and distribute every cent of the 
money ; never have I given any away so cheerfully.” 
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On the 19th of December, 1778, the Princess 
Maria Theresa Charlotte, since better known as 
the Duchess of Angouleme, was born, and in the 
course of the next few years the Queen added two 
sons and another daughter to the royal house of 
France. Maria Antoinette was passionately fond 
of her children and took great pride and delight 
in the early promise of the young Dauphin, who 
with his mother’s beauty and intelligence inherited 
also her rare charm of manners. But this gifted 
child was feeble from his birth, and after seven 
years of great suffering most patiently borne, with 
his dying eyes fixed on his mother’s face, he 
closed them forever in this world; and little did 
his mother think in her agony of grief at the loss 
of this loved and loving child, that she would 
ever be thankful that he had not lived to share 
the fate of his mother. The little Princess Sophia 
died shortly after, and the Queen grieved for them 
both as only mothers can grieve. Two children 
were left to her, both destined to share the sorrows 
and imprisonment of their parents, and one of 
them to die a more cruel and lingering death than 
theirs. 

Already clouds had began to gather over the 
political horizon of France, and its kind-hearted 
but vacillating sovereign accelerated by his want of 
firmness and energy his own downfall. So much 
has been said and written about the dreadful 
Revolution which drenched the soil of France 
with the blood of its best and noblest, that repe- 
tition would only weary. 

Suffice it for my purpose to say that during the 
awful scenes of the 2oth of June and roth of 
August, the heroic courage of the Queen never 
forsook her. Heedless of her own danger, she 
thought only of her husband and children, and 
was ever at the King’s side. When overtaken at 
Varennes and brought back to Paris, she displayed 
far more firmness than Louis, and when impris- 
oned in the Temple, she showed herself the most 
affectionate of wives, the most devoted of mothers. 
Suppressing all expression of her own grief and 
anxiety, she endeavored constantly to cheer and 
encourage her husband, to instruct and amuse her 
children, thus beguiling the weary hours of im- 
prisonment by the strict performance of her moral 
and religious duties. 

When Louis was dragged from prison to his 
pretended examination, the Queen for the first 
time yielded to her tears; but her husband, press- 





ing her tenderly to his heart, endeavored to re- 
assure her by saying, ‘‘ Fear not, dearest, we will 
meet again to-morrow.”’ 

Alas! never again was the unhappy wife to 
gaze on that beloved face, never again were that 
ill-fated pair to meet on earth. He was removed 
from the so-called Hall of Justice to the scaffold. 
On the 6th of August, 1793, the poor little Dau- 
phin was torn from his mother’s arms, and she 
herself told to prepare for her removal to the 
prison of the Conciergerie. In vain the Princess 
Elizabeth implored permission to follow her. 
They had to deal with demons, not men. Maria 
Antoinette was thrown into a dark damp dun- 
geon, with a pardoned convict for her jailor and 
her spy, there to await her final interrogatory. 
Some few generous hearts were touched by the 
misfortunes of the Queen, and one or two unsuc- 
cessful efforts were made to save her. Her first 
examination took place on the 12th of October, 
1793. She was asked if she had not been engaged 
in a negotiation with the Emperor of Austria, 
prejudicial to the interests of France, to which she 
replied with gentle dignity, ‘‘ The Emperor of 
Austria is my brother, the King of France was my 
husband ; the intercourse with Austria was ever for 
the good of France.”’ 

“‘You were the means of inducing the King 
to deceive his people,’’ said one of her pitiless 
judges. 

‘¢ Never,’’ was the Queen’s calm reply; “the 
people have been cruelly deceived, but never by 
the King nor by myself.”’ 

‘By whom, then ?’’ was the next question. 

‘*By those whose interest it was to blind and 
deceive the naticen,’’ replied the Queen, firmly. 
“‘It could be no object either to the King or 
myself to mislead public opinion.”’ 

‘‘Who are they, then, whose interest it is to 
deceive the people?”’ 

The Queen instantly detected the trap laid for 
her in this question, and answered, ‘‘I only know 
the facts, not the individuals. Our interest was 
to enlighten, not deceive the people.”’ 

The Queen’s calm and resolute answers all be- 
tokened innocence, but her judges were inexor- 
able. When once more an inmate of her dungeon 
she asked for a needle and thread. At first they 
were refused to her, but on her persisting in the 
request it was granted, on condition that she 
should use her needle in the presence of her 
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jailor. They feared she had some design upon 
her life, when in truth she only wanted to mend 
her shoes. The daughter of the Imperial Czesars 
was almost barefooted. Her last examination was 
of thirty-six hours’ duration, and all sorts of crimes 
were ascribed to her, all sorts of questions put to 
her. Weakened by illness, imprisonment and 
grief, the Queen still displayed the same calm 
dignity, the same resolute courage. Only once 
did she give way. One of her judges dared ,to 
accuse her of the most horrible crime of human 
nature. Her noble and touching answer is on 
record. With a burst of grief which went home 
even to the hearts of some of her pitiless judges, 
she exclaimed, ‘‘I appeal to every mother here 
present whether such a thing can be true.”’ 

At the end of the session the Queen’s sentence 
of death was read to her. She listened to it 
unmoved, and left the hall of audience without 
uttering a single word. It was long past midnight 
whert she reached her cell, and early the next 
day she was to die. She wrote the following 
letter, bathed with her tears, to her sister-in-law, 
the Princess Elizabeth, commending her orphan 
children to her care and affection, little dreaming 
how soon Elizabeth of France would follow her 
to the scaffold. Surely no mother could read 
these dying words of the hapless Queen without 
emotion : 

‘PRISON OF THE CONCIERGERIE, 
Oct.*16th, 1793, 4 0’clock in the morning. 

My Dearest Sister: I write to you for the last 
time. I have just been condemned, not to a 
shameful death, it is only so to the guilty, but to 
rejoin your brother. Innocent as I am, and as 
he was of all the crimes imputed to us, I hope to 
show the same courage and resignation that he 
did. I am perfectly calm, as only those can be 
whose consciences reproach them nothing. My 
only grief is leaving my dear children. You know 
that I lived only for them. And you, my kind 
and loving sister, you who for our sakes have 
sacrificed everything, in what a position do I 
leave you! I learned, during my interrogatory, 
that you and my daughter had been separated. 
Alas! my poor child; I dare not write to her, 
they would not let her read my letter; how do I 
feel sure that these lines will ever be allowed to 
meet your eyes. Should you be permitted to 
meet again give them my dying love and blessing. 
I trust that the time may come when they will 





again be under your tender guardianship. Impress 
upon them what I have always endeavored to 
to teach them, the faithful performance of all their 
duties towards God and their fellow-men. Teach 
my daughter, who is so much older than her 
brother, that she must watch over him and supply 
as far as she can my plgce to him. Tell Louis to 
be obedient and loving to his sister, to do all he 
can to help her, and bid them both follow our 
example. How much comfort we have had in 
our great afflictions from our warm affection for 
one another, and where can one find truer, purer 
love than in one’s own family! Let my son never 
forget his father’s last words, which I repeat to 
him in this, my dying hour. Seek not to avenge 
our death. Vengeance is mine saith the Lord. 

I wish now to speak to you, dearest sister, on a 
subject most painful to my heart. I know what 
bitter grief my poor little son has caused you, by 
the odious testimony which he has given against 
me. Forgive him, dear Elizabeth; remember 
how very young he is, and how easy it is to 
make a child say what it does not comprehend. 
One of these days he will fully realize and ap- 
preciate your love and kindness to himself and his 
sister. And now I have only to say a few last 
words to you about myself. I die in the Roman 
Catholic Apostolic faith, in the faith of my ances- 
tors, in which I was brought up, and which I 
have always professed. I am without the con- 
solations of spiritual aids; I do not even know if 
any priests are left in the land, and it would be at 
the risk of his life for any one of them to visit 
me; I earnestly and sincerely ask God’s forgive- 
ness for all my many sins. I trust that in His 
great mercy He will accept my humble repent- 
ance, and take my soul to dwell with Him forever. 
I also ask pardon of all those whom, in the course 
of my life I may have injured or offended, and 
especially of you, my good and devoted sister, if 
ever, however unintentionally, I have caused you 
any pain. I forgive all my enemies and per- 
secutors as freely as I hope to be forgiven. I bid 
farewell to my aunts, my brothers and sisters. I 
had some warm and devoted friends from whom 
it is hard to part. Let them at least know that 
they were not forgotten in my last moments. As 
I am not a free agent, a priest of the new faith 
will probably be brought to me. I shall not speak 
one word to him, but shall treat him as an utter 
stranger. 
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And now farewell, best and kindest of sisters. 
May this letter reach you! Do not forget me; 
talk to my children about me and their father. I 
embrace you and my dear ones with all my heart. 
And now the bitterness of death is past, earthly 
things are vanishing, I turn to a Merciful Father.’’ 

This last sad duty performed, the Queen, ex- 
hausted with fatigue and agitation, threw herself 
on her bed, and for about an hour enjoyed a 
quiet tranquil slumber soon to be exchanged for 
that of death. At six o’clock she was roused by 
the beating of drums, and shortly afterwards a 
priest of the new government entered her cell. 
She refused his spiritual aid, but requested him to 
accompany her to the scaffold. With her hands 
tied behind her back, her hair blanched to 
snowy whiteness in the temple, in a common 
cart used only for the vilest criminals, guarded 





by fifteen thousand soldiers, exposed to the gaze 
and abuse of the same fickle crowd which in 
former days had greeted her appearance with 
shouts of joy and admiration, the Archduchess of 
Austria, Queen of France, was dragged like the 
lowest malefactor to the place of execution. But 
her courage never faltered, though by a refine- 
ment of cruelty, the scaffold was erected on the 
Place Louis Quinze, the scene of the splendid 
festivities which greeted the fair young bride of 
the Dauphin when she made her triumphal en- 
trance into Paris. She knelt calmly on. the 
scaffold, saying in clear and distinct tones: ‘‘ Dear 
Lord forgive my murderers. Farewell, my chil- 
dren ; I go to join your father.’’ The priest blessed 
her as she knelt, and at noon on the 16th of 
October, 1793, Maria Antoinette had ceased to 
exist. 





THE DAWN AND GROWTH OF CIVILIZATION. 


By C. W. R. 


Ir is commonly assumed at the present day that | 
civilization is a plant of slow and gradual growth, 
which developed itself by degrees in the course of 
ages, and which belongs consequently to a com- 
paratively late period of the world’s history. The 
‘* primeval savage’’ is a familiar idea ; and the so- 
called ‘‘ science’’ of the day is never tired of pre- 
senting before us the primitive race of man as only 
little removed from the brutes, devoid of knowl- 
edge, devoid of art, devoid of language, a creature 
in few respects elevated above, and in many sunk 
below, the anthropoid apes, from whom it is held 
that he derived his descent by way of evolution. 
Occasionally, indeed, a confession is made—paren- 
thetically and by the way—that there is no proof 
of this supposed priority of savagery to any form 
of civilization ; and it is admitted to be question- 
able which of the two preceded the other. But 
this confession, hurriedly uttered and hastily slurred 
over in most cases, makes little impression on the 
public mind; and the belief is general that in 
some way or other science has proved tiat the first 
men who inhabited the earth were savages, and 
that there was no civilization till a comparatively 
recent period. 

But the question is one which is really quite an 
open one; it is one on which natural science is 





quite incompetent to pronounce a judgment, and 


on which historical research has not hitherto de- 
cided in either way. Natural science, of course, 
if it assumes the doctrine of evolution and applies 
that doctrine to man, must give the precedence to 
savagery, which is manifestly more congenial than 
civilization to the anthropoid ape. But if the doc- 
trine of evolution is recognized as a mere hypothe- 
sis, one out of many theories as to the mode in 
which things that are have been brought into the 
state in which they are, and a theory which lacks 
altogether any confirmation from fact, then science 
has to confess that she can give no decision on 
the point in question, but must leave it to the judg- 
ment of those who are familiar with historic facts. 

Now, historic facts show that either of two move- 
ments is possible. Man can and does often, per- 
haps most usually, pass from the savage into the 
civilized condition. We have numerous instances 
of this transition, which we can follow step by step, 
and put (as it were) under a metaphysical micro- 
scope. We see the Greek pass from the simple, 
semi-savage state described by Homer to the con- 
dition of high civilization placed before us by 
Thucydides and Xenophon. We see the Romans 
gradually exchange the robber life of the eighth 
century B.c. for the splendor of the Augustan age, 
or the paler but purer radiance of the Court of the 
Antonines. In later times, we observe the Arab 
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hordes, issuing from the desert unkempt and almost 
naked, with no literature but -the confused jumble 
known as the Koran, no arts but those of forging 
iron and weaving a coarse cloth ; and we trace their 
progress from this rude condition to the glories of 
the Baghdad caliphate and the magnificence of 
Granada. All over Western Europe we see the 
barbarous races which overran and crushed the 
Roman empire settling down into a less wild and 
savage life, adopting the arts as well as the religion 
of the conquered, and gradually emulating or sur- 
passing the civilization which at their first coming 
they destroyed. In our own time, and before our 
eyes, a civilizing process is going on in Russia and 
in Turkey; serfdom disappears; nomadic tribes 
become settled ; the arts, the habits, even the dress, 
of neighboring nations, are in course of adoption ; 
and the Muscovite and Turkish hordes are becom- 
ing scarcely distinguishable from other Europeans. 

But, while this is the more ordinary process, or 
at any rate the one which most catches the eye 
when it roves at large over the historic field, there 
are not wanting indications that the process is 
occasionally reversed. Herodotus tells us of the 
Geloni, a Greek people, who, having been expelled 
from the cities on the northern coast of the Euxine, 
had retired into the interior, and there lived in 
wooden huts, and spoke a language ‘‘ half Greek, 
half Scythian.’’ By the time of Mela this people 
had become completely barbarous, and used the 
skins of those slain by them in battle as coverings 
for themselves and their horses. A gradual degra- 
dation of the Greco-Bactrian people is apparent 
in the series of their coins, which is extant, and 
which has been carefully edited by the late Pro- 
fessor H. H. Wilson and by Major Cunningham. 
We trace a certain degeneration in the Jews of the 
post-Babylonian period, if we compare the with 
their compatriots from the accession of David to 
the captivity of Zedekiah. The modern Copts 
are very degraded descendants of the ancient 
Egyptians, and the Roumans of Wallachia have 
fallen away very considerably from the level of the 
Dacian colonists of Trajan. In America, both 
North and South, the modern descendants of the 
Spanish conquerors are poor representatives of the 
Castilian gentlemen who, under Cortez and Pi- 
zarro, made themselves masters of the Mexican 
and Peruvian kingdoms, and introduced into the 
new world the time-honored civilization of the old. 

Civilization, as is evident from these and various 
other instances, is liable to decay, to wane, to de- 





teriorate, to proceed from bad to worse, and in 
course of time to sink to so low a level that the 
question occurs, Is it civilization any longer? But 
still, perhaps, a doubt may be entertained whether 
the relapse can be complete—whether, that is to 
say, any people which has once participated in a 
high civilization can ever under any circumstances 
be reduced to absolute savagery. In most of the 
cases that have been quoted, while a certain dete- 
rioration has taken place, the end has not been 
actual savagery or barbarism, but rather a low and 
degraded form of civilization, retaining traces of 
something higher, and considerably raised above 
the condition of the absolute savage. Are there 
any cases, it may be asked, where the degradation 
has proceeded beyond this, where a civilized race 
has lapsed into complete and absolute barbarism? 

Now, it is exceedingly difficult—it is almost, if 
not quite, impossible—to ¢race such cases. So 
long as contact with civilization remains, the de- 
generation will not be extreme. Savagery can 
only be reached where there is complete separa- 
tion from civilized mankind, and at the same time 
such a condition of the physical circumstances as 
demands the concentration of all mental power on 
efforts to support life. But in such cases there is 
of course, no record. ‘The race, tribe, nation, has 
passed beyond the ken of its civilized neighbors, 
and has no time to spare for recording its own his- 
tory. It loses all knowledge of the past, all power 
of noting events ; and if, in aftertimes, it is so bold 
as to venture an account of its ‘‘ Origines,’’ the 
narrative is evolved from the inner consciousness— 
is pure fancy, and has no claim to be regarded as 
even built on any historical foundation. Complete 
and continuous historical evidence, therefore, of 
such a degeneration as we are now speaking of is 
not to be looked for; and we must be content to 
accept as sufficient proof of what is so difficult to 
be proved evidence of a lower kind. Now, Com- 
parative Philology does present to us cases where 
there is reason to presume an original participation 
in a high civilization, though the present condition 
of the race is almost the lowest conceivable. . 

An instance of this kind is furnished by the 
very curious race still existing in Ceylon, and 
known as the ‘‘ Weddas.’’ The best comparative 
philologists pronounce the language of the Weddas 
to be a debased descendant of the most elaborate 
and earliest known form of Aryan speech—the 
Sanskrit; and the Weddas are on this ground 
believed to be degenerate descendants of the 
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Sanskritic Aryans who conquered India. The 
Sanskritic Aryans must, by their language and 
literature, have been, at the time of their conquest 
in a fairly advanced stage of civilization. The 
Weddas are savages of a type than which it is 
scarcely possible to conceive anything more de- 
based. ‘Their language is limited to some few 
hundred vocables; they cannot count beyond two 
or three ; they have, of course, no idea of letters ; 
they have domesticated no animal but the dog ; 
they have no arts beyond the power of making 
bows and arrows, and constructing huts of a very 
rude kind ; they are said to have no idea of God, 
and scarcely any memory. They with difficulty 
obtain a subsistence by means of the bow, and are 
continually dwindling, and threaten to become 
extinct. In height they rarely exceed five feet, 
and are thus degenerate both physically and 
intellectually. P 

Thus, on the whole, there would seem to be 
grounds for believing, broadly, that savagery and 
civilization, the two opposite poles of our social 
condition, are states between which men oscillate 
freely, passing from either to the other with almost 
equal ease, according to the external circum- 
stances wherewith they are surrounded. If the 
circumstances become ameliorated, if life becomes 
less of a struggle, if leisure be obtained, civiliza- 
tion (as a general rule) grows up; if these con- 
ditions are reversed, if the struggle for existence 
tends to occupy the whole attention of each man, 
civilization disappears, the community becomes 
barbarized, and the savage condition is reached. 

What, then, does history say as to the priority 
of the one state or the other? History, no doubt, 
shows abundant instances of improvement, of an 
advance from a comparatively low condition to a 
higher one, of civilization developing itself out of 
a savage or a semi-savage state, and gradually pro- 
gressing, until it arrives at a sort of gwasz-perfec- 
tion. But what does the earliest history say as to 
the earliest condition of mankind? Does it accord 
with the bulk of those who write the accounts, now 
so common, of “pre-historic man?’’ Does it 
make the ‘‘ primeval man’”’ a savage, or something 
very remote from a savage? To us it seems that, 
so far as the voice of history speaks at all, it is in 
favor of a primitive race of men, not indeed 
equipped with all the arts and appliances of our 
modern civilization, but substantially civilized, 
possessing language, thought, intelligence, con- 
scious of a Divine Being, quick to form the concep- 





tion of tools, and to frame them as it needed them, 
early developing many of the useful and elegant 
arts, and only sinking by degrees, and under 
peculiar circumstances, into the savage condition. 

In proof of this we shall allege, first and fore- 
most, that sacred record which is, even humanly 
speaking, one of the most venerable fragments of 
antiquity that has come down to us—the opening 
section of Genesis, chapterI.to V. In this we find 
our first parents represented much as Milton has 
drawn them: 


“Two of far nobler shape, erect and tall, 
Godlike erect, with naked honor clad 
In naked majesty, seemed lords of all; 
And worthy seemed; for in their looks divine 
The image of their glorious Maker shone, 
Truth, wisdom, sanctitude. severe and pure; 
Severe, but in true filial freedom placed ; 
Whence true authority in men.” 


No savages are this simple pair, but clever, in- 
telligent, quick to invent, able to sew themselves 
coats on the first perception of the need of them 
(Gen. 3: 7), able during their innocence to enjoy 
high converse with God and with each other, able 
to suggest to their children the two chief modes of 
life by which subsistence is readily procured in 
simple times, the pastoral and the agricultural. 
No gradual working onward, with toil and pain, 
from the life of the hunter to that of the shepherd, 
and from the life of the shepherd to that of the 
cultivator, is set before us—the two sons first born 
to the first man are respectively ‘‘a tiller of the 
ground’’ and ‘‘a keeper of sheep’’ (Gen. 4: 2). 
Again, the primeval race does not find a shelter in 
hollow trees or in caverns, neither does it burrow 
under ground, like some tribes of Africans. The 
eldest son of the first man ‘‘ builded a city” 
(Ge@% 4: 17)—not, of course, a Nineveh or a 
Babylon, but still a city—a collection of habita- 
tions, permanent and fixed, fitted together by 
human skill, a sufficient protection against extremes 
of heat and cold, or against storms and rainy 
weather. Later, not earlier than this, the tent is 
invented (Gen. 4: 20), and then while the first 
man is still alive, instrumental music comes into 
being; the harp and flute are framed by skillful 
hands (Gen. 4: 21), and the pastoral life is en- 
livened by the charms of melody. Copper and 
iron are smelted at the same period (Gen. 4: 22), 
and a race of artificers in metal grows up, which 
produces tools and weapons of war, perhaps also 
works of artistic beauty. 
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THE FAIR PATRIOT OF THE REVOLUTION. 


By Davip Murpocu. 


CHAPTER XXXII. THE AFRICAN COURT-MARTIAL. 


Our night walker, uncertain concerning the | 


character of the sounds he heard, dropped himself 
quietly and suddenly to the ground, where he put 
his ear, hoping to be able to distinguish the voices 
which gave them forth. 

‘¢Some frolickers,’’ said Teunis, ‘‘who have 
found the camp above too quiet. Maybe some 
Indians on an independent excursjon. Both must 
be avoided by me to-night. I can neither join the 
one, nor be seen by the other? Ha!”’ said the 
listener, ‘these are niggers; what can they be at 
here, and at this time of night? But why need I 
wonder, they are just like all vermin; they follow 
the white man, and mock his ways. Why not? 
They have as good a right to their fun and fight as 
we have to ours.”’ 

Climbing upon a point of a jutting rock, he 
saw a fire kindled in a hollow place, which he 
knew must be near to the cloven rock, where he 
had himself often rested, and which was a standing 
mark to all. Many a cup of good Hoiland had 
been drunk there by the hunting parties, who were 
sure to gather round it after their surroundings, 
and at night to make it their pillow before a 
rousing fire. The Dominie, after one of those 
frolics, whjch had gone to excess, came down on 
the sinners in a thundering discourse, in which he 
called this the steen des aanstoots—the stone of 
stumbling; and by that it was known among his 
folks, till one day the good man himself came 
across a party handing the cup around, and 
seeing him coming they obtained one of plire 
water running through the rock, and gave it to 
him. He tasted it, drinking it off with a loud 
smack of his lips, at last saying, ‘* Deszen Mozusst 
eerots!’’ and it is called Moses Rock unto this 
day. 

Cautiously Teunis crept forward till he was near 
enough to distinguish the shrill tenor of the negro, 
with the deeper bass of some white men; then a 
loud chorus of laughter, which went from the 
giggle to the guffaw. Determined to find out who 
these roysterers were, he sought as close a standing 
place as he could find, without being seen himself. 
Keeping well up to the westward, he camé down, 








almost crawling; as if swimming on his back, feet 
foremost, to the side of the rock, which he had 
between him and the assemblage below. Rising 
up, he looked over and saw such a scene as gipsy 
life can only present. A large fire burning 
brightly in the centre, sent out a heat which made 
the party turn round as brown hams hung on a 
spit would turn were they possessed of fceling, and 
waiting for a regular roasting all over, and through 
to the bone. Here were all colors, from the jet 
black, glistening with sweat, to the bronze that 
changed as the fancy was tickled, on to the whity- 
brown of those called white people. 

Teunis knew them all as the slaves belonging to 
the farmers of the district ; chiefly the same ones 
he had seen in the den two nights ago, attending 
their superstitious orgies. Cuffee, the African 
king, as he maintained himself to be; Czese, with 
his fiddle; Jerry of Kaatsban; and Tom, the 
Dominie’s man. These were usually the leaders in 
all mischief around, and though very stringent laws 
existed in the colonies concerning slaves meeting 
after nightfall, they were easily eluded by such 
cunning fellows, who, like thieves, knew more of 
the laws than the average of justices. Strong in 
mind naturally, and not degraded yet by long 
bondage, experience had made them acute in 
matters where their enjoyments were in danger, 
or their gratifications curtailed. 

To Teunis they now seemed to be engaged 
holding a court, whether in mockery or in earnest, 
he had some difficulty to determine. Cuffee 
was the presiding spirit, as he usually was in all 
affairs of the kind. His sincere belief, or his 
assumption, gave him airs which he was not slow 
to put on, and being of a robust person, and 
possessed of great shrewdness, he generally en- 
forced the law by physical force. 

Tom was the only one who disputed his authority, 
and this he did, frst, because the king was a 
heathen; and second, he himself being a Christian, 
should ‘‘ had authorities’ and third, the Dominie’s 
man affected a little of the Dominie himself. 
From his place and puffed up pride, he had begun 
to assume it, and latterly he really believed he had 
had a call to preach. 
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At the time Teunis discovered these blacks, 
Cuffee was acting as judge, trying a young negro, 
who the secret spectator at once knew; and he soon 
saw that this was not mere sport, but that Cuffee 
and his followers, presuming upon their relation to 
the big Indian, were acting for King George, in 
due legal form, which, to one who was a mere 
spectator, might have afforded amusement ; but to 
Teunis, who had now wakened up to the danger of 
his own playmate, was no joking matter. He 
determined to watch and prevent mischief. 

Tom acted as public prosecutor, and Jerry, the 
slave of Cornelius Wynkoop, was to defend the 
accused. 

‘Constable, cry de court,’’ said the judge with 
great gravity, when old Cesar stepped forward in 
front of the raised bench, and mumbled over, ‘‘oh 
yeez, oh yeez,’’ and left the rest in an unknown 
tongue. 

A ludicrous imitation of a white man’s trial here 
followed, which would defy the pen or pencil of 
genius to portray in its true colors. What was of 
more importance to our hero, the scenes were 
indicative to him of how the public mind was 
beginning to regard his own present position. 
Leendert, who was the son of Dora, and of the 
same age with himself, had, like all negroes brought 
up side by side with a master’s son, walked in the 
steps of Teunis, till it had become his own nature 
to do whatever his young master did. He was 
showing signs of disloyalty now, and those of his 
grade had detected his tendencies. In the trial he 
was passing through, Teunis saw his own self fore- 
shadowed. 

A charge was formally made of leaving the 
service of King George, and taking part with the 
‘*rebels.’’ A jury was chosen, and exact specifica- 
tions laid down to be proven. In all of which 
Teunis heard but his own case repeated. The 
pleadings on both sides were ludicrous indeed, but 
it seemed that the actors were in earnest. 

‘*Bring in de prisoner guilty of treason,”’ said 
the mock judge, ‘‘ and den shoot him.”’ 

Teunis was here about to take part, and prevent 
what appeared to be the actual intention of the 
cool rascal, whose words seemed as positively 
spoken as if he were sitting in an Albany court, 
among his white peers; when suddenly, out of the 
darkness behind, old Dora emerged, to the great 
terror of all, including the chief actor himself. 
Rising, he made a low bow, saying: 
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‘King Cuffee glad to see Queen Dora wid the 
Gree Gree.”’ 

Dora paid no attention to the salaam made to 
her presence, but turning her eyes into a clear 
crystal cup she held in her hand, she muttered 
some words of incantation; then lifting her face 
to the judge, said in her most solemn style: 

‘* King Gongalloo hang on de gallows dree.”’ 

Cuffee had already ordered the prisoner’s arms 
to be unloosed; and then he called out: 

‘* Court ’journed till abter suppa.’’ 

‘¢*Men, so let it be,’’ said Tom, who was man 
of all work at home and abroad. 

A long pole, laid from two branches, sustained 
two pots of the biggest size in use, which were 
simmering over a fire of hot coals, filled to the 
brim. The acting cook, a full-bodied wench, was 
looking in now and then, stirirng the contents, 
and scenting the savory steam that entered even 
Teunis’s nostrils, making his mouth to water ; for 
for he had not eaten a warm supper since the night 
of Tobias Myers’s husking-bee. Besides being 
really hungry, he knew well enough that the 
purveyors of this feast had found the best in the 
land. He forgot the robbing of hen-roosts, and 
nearly in his eagerness for food, yielded up his 
prudence. It was evidently in the mind of Cuffee 
that young Massa Teunis had been guilty of 
double-dealing, aud would be punished when 
caught. With all these willing hands about him, 
a larger prize than Leendert would be acceptable. 
There were, besides, some persons present whose 
backs were toward him, and as yet he had not 
heard their voices above a common tone. 

The festival table was the ground, raised as if a 
ditch had been dug round a knoll, into which the 
feet might be stowed away, and the edge of the 
bank used as seats. Many of them chose the flat 
places, squatting down on whatever was below 
them. There were at least fifty or sixty persons 
of the black population, with at least a dozen 
young whites—sons of the farmers, whose low 
tastes led them to seek such frolics, where the 
animal propensities could be gratified unrestrained. 
One individual kept himself hidden, notwithstand- 
ing that he lay on the ground, just below where 
Teunis was perched on the branch above. The 
spy in the tree had his fears that it might be 
known to the groundling that some one was in the 
loft. 

The supper dishes were large sugar troughs, 
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usually left in the woods for the spring opening, 
now washed clean in the water near by, and con- 
venient for the revellers. Into these the contents 
of the boilers were poured—meat and potatoes in 
heaps. In the centre stood a monstrous dish of 
fricasseed chickens, mixed with sausages. The 
fowls ‘*’greed vell wid von anoder,’’ Dido said, 
‘¢dat had been fechten cocks in de mornin’.”’ 
**An de ducks swim in de gravy vell as in de 
pond wid de oder unda dem vings,’’ was the in- 
tended wit of old Czsar, who gave some extra 
scrapes upon his fiddle, as he saw his favorite dish. 
But the attraction of the table were two full 
trenchers of what is known as souse ; a well-grown 
pig’s flesh, fat, and corn-fed, cut up into small 
pieces and stewed, altogether, till it became soft 
and rich. Dido was in her glory when she saw 


that come up, slightly browned in the skin and 
tender to the touch. 

’ «*Dere a mess for de king, and de Dominie be- 
sides might say grace as long as turkey’s neck dat 
runs to him’s tail behind.”’ 

And to hungry men, seldom has a finer repast 
been spread. All sat around as they chose. Forks 


there were in plenty. A twig cut from the bush 
beside them, with a stump for handle, and the 
bark peeled, was equal to the best silver in the 
governor’s basket of plate. That stuck in at ran- 
dom, never failed to bring up the game that grati- 
fied the eater. Bread came out from corners as 
white as Dame Dyce could produce to her New York 
company, in her fine stone mansion by the Kaats- 
kill creek ; and to crown all there was cold slaugh, 
and hot slaugh, which was forked into their mouths 
as if they were stowing away heaps of manure into 
a deep cellar way. 

‘* Ho! ho! ho!’’ roared out Cuffee, as he fished 
out a huge piece which he saw would be his last 
bit from that platter, ‘‘ me got de gobla crop; dat 
goes for to hollo orda!’’ 

‘*He! he! he!’’ responded one of the young 
wenches; ‘‘ King Cuffee got de goose’s throat. 
Goose make good squia.’’ 

Here the faithful Phoebe produced her liquor 
jug, well filled with strong waters of some kind, 
that had the usual effect upon human brains.. All 
kinds of frolicking commenced, and some of a 
nature that could not be described without defiling 
my page. Savege nature came out in its most 
loathsome forms, such as we read. of in histories of 
paganism at its feasts. Looking down upon them, 





Teunis saw the rolling and tumbling as if it had 
been the wriggling of black snakes, in a round pit. 

During the noise, our night-walker had climbed 
to the outmost part of the branch. He was eager 
upon finding out who was lying beneath him on 
the ground, and had just succeeded to his horror, 
when Cuffee cried out : 

‘* Now for the trile of de Ingen Shandaagan, for 
falling in’d loye wid Martin’s Elshie—Clerk wil! 
read de law.’’ 

Here Tom, who had heard it many times, 
gravely repeated the colonial statute: ‘* De durd 
Sessions of de fif Assembly Queen Anne. Be it 
*nacted by de Gobernor, Council, and Assembly, 
in case any slave or Ingen, kiss, or marry, or court 
free man’s daughter”’ 

Here the Indian, who took all this more in 
earnest than was intended, and who had worked 
himself up, under the influence of love, liquor, and 
mortification, rose just under the nose of Teunis, 
and gave the war-whoop of his tribe, so lustily 
and so long, with his face turned toward the moun- 
tain, that the echoes of his voice returned as if a 
thousand demons had responded to him. Every 
man, white and black, started to his feet and fled 
as if the Mohawks had come into their midst with 
gleaming tomahawks. Nor was the commotion 
abated by Teunis, who, eager to see the whole 
from his perch, had gone so far forward on the 
branch that it swung, so that he lost his balance 
and dropped right among them, fronting the infu- 
riated Indian, who became cool in a moment, 
when he saw the very man he cared less to see than 
any other, before him, as if demanding satisfaction 
for the injury with which he had just been charged. 

‘*Ugh,”’ said the red man, as a grim smile 
crossed his face, ‘‘the young bear can climb trees 
for sweet apples.” 

‘*And sometimes he gets sour apples for his 
pains,’’ was the tart answer of the excited Teunis. 
The fact alluded to in the mock charge of this 
black court, was evidently understood by those 
eavesdroppers at home and abroad. He had sus- 
pected all along that the intention of Kiskataam 
was to remove the young English lady to the West, 
and the reward of Shandaagan was to be his own 
beloved. Putting all he knew in one, he was per- 
suaded within himself, that the hiding-place of the 
young woman was known to these wily men. But 
there was no time to settle that question to-night, 


so turning away from his enemy, he stepped up to 
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the souse dish, and putting a fresh fork into the 
mess, he proceeded to eat a hearty supper from the 
abundant fragments which remait.ed. By the time 
he was through, the leading spirits of the late scene 
had disappeared, afraid of being informed upon. 
They knew the law well, and Tom in his mock fun 
had reminded them that 

‘Tt sall no’ be lawful for more as tree niggers 
to meet together in von place, ’cept at kirke door 
on Sunday, upon de penalty of being whipt upon 
de naked back, wid forta lashes by de public whip- 
per, Yankee Dorlan, the horse-doctor.’’ 

The fear of this was constantly before the eyes 
of the slaves, and even Cuffee did not care to be 
seen by a man of Teunis’s character. Tom, how- 
ever, came back, assuming to be loyal, and willing 
to excuse himself for being present with a crew of 
black rebels. 

‘* The Dominie would look wild to see you’ here, 
Tom,’’ said Teunis. 

‘¢ And vilder to see us two,’’ said Tom, as he 
winked asly wink. ‘‘ VE vatched dem ;”’ putting 
weight on the plural word we. 

CHAPTER XXXIII. REVENGE IS SWEET. 

Teunis and Tom made their way to the camp, 
where Grant kept guard. Among the first questions 
asked of the brawny Scotchman was, ‘‘ where’s the 
Dominie?”’ 

‘* He’s gane doun the glen to that warlock bodie. 
They are baith ow’re weel acquaint with the diel. 
He is, nae doot, sitten atween them.”’ 

‘** Has he been long away ?’’ was the next ques- 
tion put. 

‘*Oh, yes; but when twa sic meet, nae sayin’ 
when they will part: but for mysel’, I would as 
sune hae a crack with auld Sawney as we’ ane ’o 
his bairns.”’ 

**Oh!’’ said a new comer, whom Teunis had 
not seen in the party that day, ‘* you are mistaken, 
Grant ; the hermit is not one of your Scotch witches, 
but a respectable spook as can be found in a Chris- 
tian land, where it takes all kinds of people to 
make the right kind of a world.”’ 

** May be, sir,’’ said the Scotchman, who turned 
to Teunis and asked with evident feeling, ‘‘ where 
did you leave that fine Englisher, Clarence? has 
he heard any thing o’ his sister? his heart was sae 
in his mouth when he spoke about her that I began 
to suspect she might be a bit tenderer than a sister. 
There is nae accounting for such things. Bluid is 
aye thicker than water.’’ 
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*‘T am going down the hill, Mr. Grant,’’ said 
Teunis ; ‘and I would hint to you that there are 
Indians about, who have ears that hear a great way 
off; and their noses can smell tobacco smoke a 
mile away; and you can see the fires of Brandt’s 
party are not much beyond that distance.’’ 

‘** You are quite richt, sir, and I maun awa roun’ 
all the outposts and see after things. I have heard 
my father, honest man, say, that when he was out 
in the forty-five, that he smelt King George’s 
poother frae Loch Awe to Fort George. Good 
nicht with you; I'll see you in the mornin’, and 
we’ll hae a crack aboot these things.’’ 

**A beautiful night it is, Grant; but it may be 
an awful morning,”’ said Teunis, his mind running 
in a mournful direction. 

** Yes, man, that isa bonny sky. It is grand to 
stand up here and view that crown in the heavens. 
It sends me awa back again, where I herded sheep 
on the braes of Balquidder; when I used to watch 
these very stars, asthey gaed round like clock- 
work, tellen me the time o’ night. Man, how 
happy I been sometimes rolled in my plaid; and 
thinkin’ whiles on the great Creator, and whiles 
on Susy McLaren. Poor thing, she was ta’en awa 
fra me, far aboon those stars; and I am here this 
very night, on ither kind o’ hills, herden Indians; 
kittle kind of sheep, and no’ lamb among them, if 
we leave out that puir lad’s sister.’’ 

“*Yes,” said Teunis, touched with this fit of 
tenderness on the side of Grant; ‘‘ there 1s 
another besides her that I am interested in; and 
she is not my sister.”’ 

‘* Aye, man, I suspected as much as that; I’m 
an aulder man than you, but my heart is no 
altogether so cauld but I can feel for you. when I 
think on Susy McLaren. There’s my han’, Teunis, 
and depend on’t, if Hughie Grant can help you 
or yours out o’ trouble, he’ll do it wi’ right gude 
pleasure. Noo, awa wi’ you to the glen.” 

Teunis left, nor was he long in reaching the foot 
of the hill, which he had travelled frequently ; 
and he went now with more confidence because of 
his appointment with the mysterious being: still, 
putting his hand in his bosom, he pulled out the 
black pebble stone; touching the spring, so that 
he might be ready should danger come in his way. 
In spite of his convictions, his feelings dwelt on 
the superstitious at the time; and as he drew 
nearer to the door, the quicker his heart beat in 
his breast. 

‘*T would not consult this witch of a creature 
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were the Dominie not near me,”’ he said to 
himself. ‘*I must however, wait till the two part 
from each other.”’ 

He came up to the door of the shanty and saw 
the flickering light between the crevices of the 


logs, that had been laid up of old by some trap- | 


per or trader, who had built them for shelter 
while he gathered his peltries from the Indians 
during a winter’s hunting and trading campaign. 
It served now another purpose, and long had had 
the reputation of being the Geest Housen. Teu- 
nis, knowing that a window was open at the rear, 
stepped cautiously round, that he might first 
ascertain the state of things within. Putting his 
ear to the opening, which was covered by the skin 
of some animal, he heard voices in earnest con- 
versation. There was a small slit which allowed 
him to see or hear, but not at the same moment of 
time. His first effort at seeing was to obtain a 
perfect look of the cabin; so, fixing his eye on the 
fire, which had been newly supplied with pine 
‘knots and cones, he watched till the blaze broke 
through, when he saw three sides of the den. 
Two of these were covered with skins of different 
kinds of animals, inhabitants of the region; some 
of them undressed; but the most of them tanned 
after the Indian manner of preparing furs. These 
served as clothing for the person of the inhabitant 
out of doors, and for the bed of the restless 
solitary at night. Guns and pistols of different 
patterns, with other hunting apparatus, were 
suspended on deer’s antlers, which were the hooks 
for all things that were hung up. Above the 
place where the couch was made, a naked sword 
gleamed as if alive when new fuel sent forth flame. 
The scabbard depended on another hook hard by, 
and was ornamented with some precious metal. 
Besides those necessary articles of furniture, there 
were things of which the observer could not see the 
use so easily. A large paper globe was suspended 
from the roof, covered with figures of beasts and 
birds, serpents and men. On the wall on the left 
side were pictures, which, su far as Teunis could 
distinguish, were more of demoniacal than of 
human shape. 

These observations were made at a glance, for 
the mind of the slow Dutchman was now excited 
to the highest pitch, and comprehended in-a 
minute what an hour could not have unfolded to 
him at another time. As we may suppose, it was 
the living human figures which chiefly arrested his 








attention. There were two men, one on each side 
of the fire. The Dominie he knew, and only 
observed that he was in his most dignified posture ; 
if possible, more so than when he sat in the 
President’s chair in.the Consistory. He had 
never seen him before with a face in which 
intelligence and goodness struggled so much for 
the ascendency. His usual humor lay hidden 
away in the deep lines that surrounded his eyes 
and his mouth; and yet while he sat gravely, like 
a man who was conscious of his place and power, 
he yielded a deference to the man before him 
which Teunis had never hitherto geen him do. 
But this was the first superior he had ever seen in 
the presence of the greatest man on the Kaatskills. 
The other man was of tall and upright carriage, 
with a head like one that was accustomed to 
command. His face closely shaven, and neck 
bare, he seemed more like one sitting in a city 
mansion, than the rough unshaven creature that 
interrupted him on his way two days ago. The 
obeisance given him by the Dominie—who called 
no man master—showed him to be of some dis- 
tinction. Perhaps a messenger from the Provincial 
authorities, proffering help; or, after all, he might 
indeed be a real wizard able to change his 
appearance like Satan hinself. 

At that instant a change from one position to 
another gave Teunis a chance of seeing him more 
closely, when he almost called out, ‘* That is none 
else than Captain Whittesley, that caused so much 
commotion in Sopus the other day.’’ Teunis 
had read in the Arabian Nights’ Entertainments 
of persons going through such transformations, 
but he had ever believed it to be but a fable; and 
he almost trembled when he remembered how 
Granny Hoffman had said, with her long skinny 
finger lifted up, ‘* Teunie, Teunie, never looken 
on ole duivel wid hisn young face.’’ 

It was while Teunis was conning over this 
warning, that the object of his scrutiny turned his 
eyes in the direction of the place where he was 
standing, so intently that the hidden spectator’s 
blood ran chill. Rising from his seat by the fire, 
he took down his pistols, and coming directly to 
the window where Teunis stood, he thrust his 
hand so quickly that the looker in had just time to 
squat on the ground, and let the inmate fire over 
his head, one pistol after another, followed by a 
similar discharge of guns, that seemed as if the 
cloves and the gulf were sending back their 
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reverberations, which increased in loudness as the 
several pieces were fired off. The state of Teunis’s 
nervous system made him believe that the artillery 
he heard must be something more than earthly; 
and had he been threatened with a muzzle at his 
ear, he would have sunk dead on the ground, so 
feeble were his knees when he attempted to rise. 
Recovering from his fear, he heard the voices 
again within, and ventured to look once more. 
This time the skin was left a little aside, so that 
he could hear and see at the same time. The 
stranger was reloading the pieces, bestowing great 
care upon the manner as well as upon the matter 
in hand, 

‘You are very precise and attentive to these 
Boanerges. Do you suppose that they will speak 
their thunder any louder, or with more effect ?’’ 
said the Dominie, who was evidently asking not 
for information, for he knew as well as others, but 
because he was leading a conversation. 

** Reverendissimo Domino, know you not that 
a little more or a little less powder would either 
fail to carry, or scatter the shot without doing the 
execution; I am confident that Leyden taught 
you that loud thunder is not lightning.”’ 

‘*True sir, but I find that thunder frightens 
more people than the lightning; and when you 
have more powder in the flask than shot in the 
pouch, what is to be done but let fly, and you 
may chance to hit.’’ 
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‘* Ah! but Reverendissimo Domino, we measure 
the powder before the battle begins,’’ were the 
deliberate words of the man loading the piece; 
who as deliberately took out a few grains from 
the thimbleful. 

‘* As we soldiers of King Immanuel should do,”’ 
was the quiet reply of the reverend man, “I accept 
the good advice. I have seen many good sermons 
lost by scattering the points; just as I did myself 
in a flock of pigeons when my piece was overloaded. 
To drop figure, I see that you are in earnest there, 
preparing for battle. Ifso, please to inform me, 
captain,”’ 

‘* Remember,’’ was the quick reply of the other, 
‘* that you are not at liberty to use that title here 
nor elsewhere above your breath. After to-morrow 
I hope to throw aside all disguise, but I must first 
have revenge. The face of a dying mortal fol- 
lows me everywhere, crying revenge! For that 
have I yielded up king, country and ranks. Thanks 
to the Almighty, he has heard my prayer, and 
brought my enemy close to me. Now hear me O 
God, again, and let him not elude my hand—the 
hand of justice—a second time, as he did once 
before.”’ 

These last words were uttered with exceeding 
bitterness and while the loading went on. There 
was a deep determination expressed as the wadding 


| was rammed in, that seemed to say: ‘* Now let it 
| belch forth fire and blood.”’ 


There was a pause 


‘« Thrown away, Reverendissimo Domino, know | in the conversation here as if the operator was 


this, that a little more or a little less would fail, 
as I said; so look here, this thimbleful is worth 
more than a hornful. Your piece may chance to 
kick you over in the—I beg pardon—pulpit. I 
give you this illustration from Leyden.”’ 

‘** You would say,’’ said the reverend expounder, 
‘that short sermons, short prayers, spoken cool 
and quiet, to saint and sinner are best. But tell 
me if youever in the heat of battle thought on the 
thimbleful. Nature is then above all rules.’’ 

‘‘Reverendissimo Domino, nature in war, work 
or worship, is but wisdom, requiring the true ex- 
pression, whether it is to be given by Captain or 
Doctor Theologi. Be in earnest. The heart, 
your reverence; the heart in the right place, and 
then fire away wisely.’’ 

‘¢Old Cromwell’s advice, ‘trust in Providence, 
and keep your powder dry.’ Just as I said, 
honorable captain, nature is above all rules; and 
a few grains of powder more or less is not thought of. 
Thimblesful in the heat of battle, sounds like folly. 





afraid to trust his feelings in words, and the 
Dominie was too prudent to attempt making way 
for the torrent that he saw lay behind. When he 
spoke, it was cautiously; but venturing, he said: 

‘* Revenge, my dear sir, is a fiery demon; and 
I have marvelled if that be not the reason why he 
deals so much in powder and ball.”’ 

‘¢ Reverendissimo Domino, there you are wrong 
again. A pistol is a gentleman, and a musket isa 
hero. If they fall into malicious hands the fault 
is with the demon that uses them. It is the 
stiletto and the poison bowl that act the coward. 
That pistol in my hand is the executioner of 
justice; and all I want is to have such a good judge 
as yourself to see that justice is done without 
malice. It shall be dealt out as the Almighty 
apportions it to the sinner, when he sends down 
his thunderbolts: God’s firearms have no malice 
in their execution.”’ 

‘¢ Noble sir, hear what that God says ‘ vengeance 
is mine.’ It is too sweet a morsel, the heathen 
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said, for a mortal man. The sinner should be 
dealt with according to his sin; but we must wait 
God’s time.”’ 

‘‘Reverendissimo ministro verbi Dei. ‘He that 
sheddeth man’s blood by man shall his blood be 
shed.’ Wait God’s time! O Heaven! have I 
not waited thy time, and thanks to thy great name, 
it has now come. You will say this yourself, 
Reverendissimo Domino, when I have rehearsed 
my history of wrongs in your ear, and my vows.”’ 

‘Most honorable sir, you have hinted these 
things to me before, and I am anxious to be able 
to vindicate your honor when you are gone, for 
you say that you must go.”’ 

‘When my duty is performed, and that will be 
when my vow is fulfilled. But mark, Revendissimo 
Domino, how that Providence, in which you 
believe, and which I am now forced to believe in, 
has brought the sinner to the place of his end.’’ 

‘‘But have I not heard something of a decoy 
being used to bring on here him that you call your 
enemy? Ifso, then more than Providence has a 
hand in the matter.”’ 

‘‘Ha! and that has been revealed too; some 
minds, and those of the greatest number, are sieves, 
letting all through them. The red race have as 
open mouths as their neighbors. But tell me, 
reverend sir, if Providence does not use all sorts of 
instrumentalities ?”’ 

‘* Yes, and he also controls them, when he sees 
that they would go too far; I have seen a fool set 
a mill going, and he could not stop it; and I once 
saw one open the sluice out of sport, when the 
water broke through with a force that swept him 
away. It is a dangerous thing, this helping 
Providence?”’ 

“It is having a good course yet; to-morrow 
will decide the whole well, and you will say 
Amen.’’ 

‘*God grant that it may; but unless the man 
who holds the strings of the puppet-show, under- 
stand the machine well, he may bring up the 
wrong figure at the wrong time and spoil the 
whole game. A wiser one than he must direct.’’ 

‘*Reverendissimo Domino, be patient and you 
will see this special Providence here, as you would 
say, now: did you know all that your God has put 
into my hand, you would yourself urge me on to 
make my mark in the right time and place. I 
must execute justice! Woe be to me if I fulfill not 





have seen it every night for the last year, as I lay 
on that skin, suspended over his head: and hear 
me, by the God of justice, I will have revenge.”’ 

‘¢ Perhaps you will succeed,’’ the Dominie here 
interposed, ‘‘ but does it accord with our notions 
of right and propriety that the injured should 
become both judge and executioner ?”’ 

This argument, which went farther than the 
roused reasoner wished, goaded him, so that he 
almost screamed out in madness: ‘‘No man may 
come between me and my victim. I am appointed 
of heaven. I have prayed, planned, dreamed of 
this hour, and tracked him like a sleuth hound; 
how I have lain on that bed thinking of nothing 
else, till I fell asleep, and the morning found me 
dreaming that I had him by the throat. I have 
bought the service of menials and flattered the 
vanity of fools; made myself appear to the vulgar 
a simpleton, a wizard, everything, that I might see 
this day, and now to let him go into the hands of 
those who will deal daintily with him, calling it 
justice, lawful justice. Ha! ha! ha!’’ 

Here the speaker rose from his seat like a 
maniac, smiting his hands on his forehead, and 
laughing again, till the echoes out of doors mocked 
the hoarse sounds within. 

During a pause in this transport, the Dominie 
put in a few words, saying: ‘* Then you have not 
a high opinion of Sir Henry’s sense of justice.’’ 

‘* Why should I have a high notion of his honor? 
This man was my bosom friend; I took him into 
the sanctuary of my heart and of my home. He 
betrayed me; defiled her soul, which was as pure 
as the driven snow which I have seen coming into 
my hut here. Yet she died in my arms, praying 
to me for my forgiveness. Freely did I pardon 
her; but I swore on my knees, with her still warm 
hand in mine, and her eyelids unclosed, that the 
villain who had caused this should have the full 
punishment. That oath is recorded in heaven, 
and was carried thither by her whom the villain 
had ruined. But where is the law on man’s 
statute book to punish the guilty seducer? Can any 
tribunal restore to me my pure Augusta, or give 
me back my peace of mind; my home; my 
joyous heart! Where is the equivalent on earth! 
Men taunted me by pointing me to the code of 
honor. Honor with Satan! honor with the man 
who had already violated all honor! But still I 
offered him the justice of a soldier and of a 


this mission. I see the sword at this moment; I | gentleman. He sneered atme. When I appealed 
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to that same Sir Henry, he affected to feel for me, 
but he had his favorite removed, where I could 
not find him. He promoted him instead of 
disgracing him, and then I swore that they all should 
know and feel my justice.’’ 

‘‘And yet you know that mercy is the darling 
attribute of God,’’ was the quiet insinuation of the 
good man present, anxious to allay the passion of 
the agitated solitary, who was hiding his face a 
minute, till waking up he said: 

‘* T know all that, and it is well for the Almighty, 
who can allow himself to wait, since time is 
nothing to him; he has eternity to operate in, but 
we mortals must be quick when the time comes.’’ 

‘And yet,’’ said the reverend visitor, ‘‘ you 
have been very patient in your purpose, and have 
taken a long time.”’ 

‘*Yes,’’ and this was said with a deep sigh, as 
if it involved a confession of guilt. I left my own 
colors, burning with revenge, threw myself into 
the ranks of you rebels, whose cause was nothing 
to me, as compared with my own; the authority 
of Washington, which you saw to-day, I purchased 
by pertinacity of purpose. I left the world, came 
here, when I found that this hut lay near to the 
road which leads to the West. I bought the 
service of Kiskataam, who has decoyed the villain 
hither. I bought the same Kiskataam that he 
might carry off another, that shall be nameless. 
The black, the white, you all are now helping to 
develop my plot.’’ 

‘¢ And is this the secret,’’ said the astonished 
pastor, ‘‘of the Hermit’s residence in this wild 
region? his walks by night, and of his journeyings 
and disguises by day? For this he has made up 
with the Jew and Christian, the deist, and the 
Pagan. His mixing with witches and saints; his 
influence over the old men, and the young maidens ; 
all, that he may be revenged on one that has injured 
him? Verily I shall be humbled after this, when I 
think of the zeal of revenge—revenge on one 
man.”’ 

‘¢ On two men, holy parson: the one who did the 
injury, and the one who sheltered the sinner. 
Both shall see what you Calvinists call a special 
Providence. God has aided me in my pursuit. 
What say you ?”’ 

‘¢I could believe all you say,’’ said the calm 
auditor, smiling, ‘‘ were it an unbiased interpreter 
that preached it; but our wishes make us partial 
commentators, and hence law has been established 
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as the moderator between the offender and the 
offended.”’ 

** As the colonies should wait for the king’s law, 
and not have recourse to arms,’’ was the quick 
retort of the recluse. 

‘** Most honorable captain, the people waited till 
the law was lost sight of in despotic tyranny ; and 
we fell back upon our natural rights.’’ 

** You help me, reverend sir; I waited till I saw 
there was no law for me, and I have now fallen 
back on my rights as a man, and it is not possible 
for you to overlook the advantage that is thus 
thrown into my hand.”’ 

‘*T own,’”’ said the Dominie, ‘* you make out a 
good case for yourself, and on that very account 
I am the more suspicious of the end in view. "We 
are apt to be well pleased with our own creations, 
and call them the work of God when it suits us.’’ 

‘* But Reverendissimo Domino, hear. There are 
on the flat rock above us a band of marauders, and 
they have in their hands some of your own friends. 
They are waiting for others. That noble-hearted 
girl, Elsie, is one of them, and the daughter of 
Clinton isthe other. You heard the story to-day ; 
now tell me, did I bring that young lady here? 
Have I detained Brandt so long that the brother 
has had time to come and help in the rescue? If 
this will teach Clinton that he ought to have done 
justice to me, that the hand of God has followed 
him, and found him in his own family, so that the 
very man who injured my honor is the destroyer 
of his own peace, shall not the punishment of the 
double-dyed villain lead to the deliverance of your 
friends, to the restoration of the innocent girls, 
and to the fulfillment of my vow, and be a warn- 
ing to the guilty ever afterward ?”’ 

‘* Amen,’’ was the hearty response of the van- 
quished Dominie, whose feelings were all the time 
on the side of the speaker. Pipes and tobacco 
were now produced, where amidst the thick fumes 
of smoke the theologian was eager to resume the 
argument on special Providence in the abstract. 
His antagonist fought shy, not from any inability, 
as was evident, but he was now too much in earnest 
to attend to a mere display of intellectual gladia- 
torship. 

**I am pleased, sir, to see that our discussions 
held before, have had some effect upon your belief, 
and that those vile Arminian doctrines are aban- 
doned.”’ 

‘Venerable sir,’’ was the half jocular reply of 
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the other, ‘‘I am too young a convert to be con- 
gratulated on my conversion. You have just now 
warned me against allowing my wishes to control 
my faith.’’ 

‘*Yes, honorable captain, but you have too 
much philosophy and legal acumen not to per- 
ceive the force of that canon of the national Synod 
of the Reformed Church, held at Dordrecht, 
not ’’ 

‘Oh, yes, reverend sir, that was a great conven- 
tion; I have it now before my mind. You lent 
me the book, and I have profited by it; but you 
will not refuse a cup of this good liquor, for dry 
argument ought to have the throat well moistened, 
else we are apt to stick too long at the hard 
points.”’ 

During these passes of intellectual debate, the 
stranger had put his hand into his capacious coat 
pocket, and produced a square bottle, which he 
shook kindly before he poured out part of its con- 
tents into a wooden cup; holding it out to the 
Dominie, as he made those remarks, in a quiet, 
pleasant manner. The minister, without stopping 
his discourse, took the offered beverage, and with 
his pipe reeking in his left hand, he lifted the cup 
half way to his mouth, looking in the face of his 
entertainer, continuing to say: 

‘¢ That canon as I have said to you before’’—— 

‘Ves, sir, drink ;’’ interrupted the other. ‘I 
know it all by heart, I have been, as you shall 
hear, a most diligent catechumen. ‘ As God him- 
self is most wise, unchangeable, omniscient, and 
omnipotent, so the election made by him can 
neither be interrupted nor changed, recalled nor 
annulled ; neither can the elect be cast away, nor 
their number diminished.’ That is the article. 
What think you of the liquor ?”’ 

‘* Honorable sir, that came out of Elder Abiel’s 
cellar. I was there on the night he returned from 
Jamaica. I took home a barrel of the same kind ; 
which, somehow, has run dry very quick. I have 
always blamed that scoundrel Tom. But, con- 
cerning that canon—correctly repeated, verbatim ; 
and what is better, you have expressed your belief 
in it.” 

‘*Reverendissimo Domino, your good health, 
and success to our enterprise. Your amen lingers 
in my ear yet, like rich music. But do you not 
think that the authority of that Synod of Dort 
was greatly impaired in its force by the strong 
minority in favor of Arminius ?”’ 

VoL. IX.—9 








‘¢ There was a majority on the right side,’’ said 
the Dominie, warmly, as he emptied the second 
cup, ‘‘ and there was Calvin, a host in himself.’’ 

**So, reverend sir, you test truth by numbers, 
and the quality of the man that heads them. 
Where would it lie now with you on one side, and 
your humble servant on the other ?’’ 

‘* Solomon declares that in a multitude of coun- 


‘sellors there is safety.”’ 


‘‘Then, Reverendissimo Domino, the heathen 
and the papists are safe.’’ 

‘* Honorable sir, you know that the staff of an 
army is the smallest part, yet they fight the battle.’’ 

‘*Just as King George wanted to rule by his 
staff, and the many would not allow it.’’ . 

The Dominie was getting warm inside and out ; 
when his teaser said to him, ‘‘ here is asubject that 
concerns us more just now than the Heidelburg 
catechism.”’ 

A large skin was spread on the wall, the fur 
inside. The unknown captain began to chalk out 
a plan upon the surface, explaining as he went 
along the combinations necessary for future opera- 
tions. These were too intricate for Teunis to 
comprehend. What he could gather was enough 
to convince him that the Dominie and the hermit 
did not agree. ; 

‘*Your plan, noble captain, is all made with 
one overwhelming thought in your mind—the 
punishment of your personal enemy; we cannot 
sacrifice the good of the whole for that single 
point, however intensely you may feel concerning 
yourend. Your scheme has too much of theatri- 
cal trick and plot about it to prove in all points 
successful. You are desirous that your enemy be 
made to bite the dust in the eyes of an audience 
whose very presence shall humble him. We have 
public good in view, even though your intended 
victim should escape the fate he justly deserves at 
your hands.’’ 

The Dominie’s auditor was calmed by a thrust 
which had so much reason in it, but persisted irf 
saying that the arrangement of the several parties 
was complete, that it could not possibly fail of 
both humbling the guilty and effecting the public 
good. 

‘* You may be disappointed in what you expect. 
Let me say what I think. You have woven your 
net with such exceeding great skill that I am now 
afraid that the boldness of the Mohawk and the 
desperate villainy of the English colonel will break 
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it; when you may find that the wise have been 
caught in their own craftiness. You have heard 
our plan of attack, noble captain, and if you can 
take part in either division we can make room for 
you.”’ 

At this point in the discussion, the captain, as 
he was called, stepped forward and wrote with his 
chalk some figures Teunis could not at his distance 


decipher, but which made the Dominie start, and” 


then give a glancearound. This brought the con- 
versation gradually to a Close, as if intended to 
deceive some one within earshot. 





‘*When do you expect the hermit home ?’’ was 
the casual question of the Dominie. ‘‘ He keeps 
late hours in these regions.”’ 

‘¢ All hours, reverend sir, are alike to him; and 
and as he would not relish more company than suits 
him, we had better march up hill to the camp.”’ 

This Teunis only regarded as a ruse, for he saw 
the glance and the look which was cast at the win- 
dow, and that he might not be caught eavesdrop- 
ping, he slipped back into the darkness for a few 
minutes, intending to call at the door as soon as 
prudence would permit. 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. DARKEST BEFORE DAWN. 

Every one thought that Miss Elliott looked 
strangely ill that night. : 

The Fortescues and Trevors and Humphrey 
Nethecote were dining up at the Great House that 
evening, and Dym, who had spent the afternoon 
in her own room in a confused trance of suffering, 
had been obliged to rouse herself at last, and, after 
bathing her aching eyes and head, to creep down 
stairs, trusting that under the shade of the friendly 
twilight she would be able to steal to her usual cor- 
ner beside Mrs. Chichester without challenging 
special observation. But on this occasion the 
Fates were against her. 

The lamps were already lighted as she entered 
the drawing-room. Humphrey had possession of 
her corner, and the squire, contrary to his usual 
custom before dinner, was lounging on the rug in 
his favorite attitude, carrying on a somewhat one- 
sided conversation with his cousin. 

- Beatrix was not quite so ready as usual with her 
answer ; she appeared absent and ill at ease. She 
started almost nervously as Dym entered ; a quick 
flush passed over her face. Guy did not seem to 
notice it: he talked on indolently till Humphrey’s 
shocked voice reduced him to momentary silence. 

‘*Why, Dym, what ever have you done with 
yourself? Some one told me you were ill,’’ he 
began, in his cheery good-natured way. 

‘*T have had a bad headache,’’ stammered Dym, 











taking refuge in a seat beside Mrs. Chichester, and 
wishing in a sort of agony that Humphrey would 
desist from his questions; she commanded her 
voice with difficulty, so as not to alarm Mrs. Chi- 
chester, who was always anxious when anything 
ailed her favorite. 

‘¢ You must have a shocking headache, my dear, 
for your hands are like ice, and your face was quite 
burning when you kissed me just now.”’ 

‘« The fire is so hot,’’ returned Dym, struggling 
for composure, and shielding her face with her 
hand. ‘‘ Humphrey, would you mind handing 
me that screen? Thank you. I am only a little 
faint. Ishall be able to talk presently.”’ And 
she gave him such an appealing glance to be silent, 
that Humphrey, sore perplexed as he was, could 
not fail to comprehend her, and at last consented 
to leave her in peace. 

Dym drew a long breath of relief as he left her. 
Her screen shielded her from observation. Mr. 
Chichester was still talking: he had not noticed 
her, then; if she could only elude his penetrating 
eyes, all would be well ; she must get through this 
evening ; by and by there would be time to think 
and to form her plans. 

‘*Do you think you think you need come in to 
dinner, Miss Elliott?’ Dym started, and the 
screen fel] from her hand. Mr. Chichester quietly 
restored it. He had come noiselessly round to 
her side, and was leaning on his mother’s chair, 
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but his question was so low-toned that it only 
reached the ear for which it was intended. 

‘*Thank you; I have only a bad headache; it 
will go off presently,’’ faltered poor Dym. She 
did not dare lift her eyelids, but the grave com- 
prehending tenderness of Mr. Chichester’s voice 
brought the color to her face. 

‘«Is there any necessity to put such a force on 
yourself?’’ he persisted, gently. ‘‘ You are either 
very ill or very unhappy. I wish’’—in a half- 
whimsical, half-serious tone—‘‘ I wish I knew what 
was troubling my little friend.’’ 

“Don’t Mr. Chichester. Oh, if you would only 
leave me!’’ gasped out the poor child. She really 
hardly knew what she was saying: her temples 
throbbed with nervous agony, a dull sickening pain 
was at her heart, she felt physically faint and ill. 
‘If only he would not be kind to me,”’ she said 
to herself. ‘‘If I could only go away somewhere 
out of the reach of his voice.’’ She had a dull 
sort of consciousness that she had been taken at 
her word, that Mr. Chichester was gone and his 
place was taken by Humphrey. 

‘‘You are not to come down to dinner: the 
squire forbids it,’’ he whispered loudly. ‘¢‘ Per- 
haps the quiet may do your head more good. I 
heard him order Stewart to bring you some strong 
coffee. Try and rest a little, and perhaps in an 
hour you may be better.’” Dym gave a feeble 
smile in answer. When the room was empty, she 
took possession of one of the couches and drank 
her coffee. How good of him to interpose and 
shield her in this way! how could she have sat 
through the long dinner between Mrs. Trevor and 
Humphrey, and opposite Beatrix’s scrutinizing 
eyes? ‘* Perhaps he only thinks I am ill, and will 
forgive my petulance ; but how could I tell him to 
go away when he was so kind—so very kind ?”’ 

Dym was able to pronounce herself somewhat 
better when the ladies made their appearance in 
the drawing-room. She shrank away from Mrs. 
Delaire’s advances, however, and placed herself 
under Mrs. Trevor’s wing. 

Mr. Chichester found them talking, to all ap- 
pearance very comfortably. 

‘‘Has my prescription taken effect ?’’ he said, 
standing opposite them, and giving Dym one of 
his most critical glances. Dym felt his tone was 
a little cool. 

‘*My head is certainly less troublesome,’’ she 
returned, evasively. ‘‘ The coffee was much better 
than the dinner, Mr. Chichester.’’ q 





‘¢Humph !”’ was his sole answer, turning on his 
heel, and for the rest of the evening he did not 
again approach her corner. 

Dym slipped away as soon as the guests had 
gone. She made some hasty excuse that Mrs. 
Chichester wanted her, and did not again reénter 
the drawing-room, where Guy and his cousin were 
the only occupants. 

Florence was awake, for a wonder. Dym lay 
down on the bed beside her, in her white dress, 
and took the little creature in her arms, and waited 
patiently till she had fallen asleep with her head 
on her shoulder. ‘‘ She would not hold her often 
in this way,’’ she thought ; and all at once it came 
into her mind how sadly Flossie would miss her. 
** She loves her father dearly, but she has not given 
him all her heart,’’ she said to herself. And in- 
voluntarily she pressed the sleeping child closer to 
to her breast as the prospect of their speedy sepa- 
ration came upon her. Dym never knew how the 
long hours of that night passed away; she could 
hear the church clock chiming out the quarters one 
by one. Presently the cock crowed, and a faint 
dusky light came stealing up the valley. Her eye- 
balls burned, the dull heavy throbbing at her head 
went on ceaselessly ; towards morning fatigue and 
pain overpowered her, and she slept. Phyllis 
found her later on still in her white dress, with 
Florence nestled close beside her. 

‘* Why, you have never been to bed at all, miss!’’ 
gasped out Phyllis, open-eyed and anxious; ‘‘ dear 
heart, you will take cold and be sick, and no won- 
der, neither.’’ 

‘*Hush, Phyllis! I fell asleep without undress- 
ing: that was all; it was very wrong. Please say 
nothing of this to Dorothy.’ Dym felt she had 
been incautious when she saw Phyllis’s puzzled 
look of alarm. She dressed quickly, and was in 
her accustomed place at the breakfast-table long 
before Mrs. Delaire made her appearance. Guy 
and his child came in later hand-in-hand. 

‘*I hope you are better this morning, Miss 
Elliott,’’ Beatrix had said to her. Mr. Chichester 
merely gave her a scrutinizing glance as he shook 
hands. 

‘*What are you going to do with yourself this 
morning, Trichy ?’’ he observed, as he sat down. 

‘**I thought, perhaps, as it is so fine, we might 
ride over to Knaresborough,’’ she returned ; ‘‘ it 
is too far for Florence, but you and I might 
go.” 

He shook his head. 
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‘* You must leave me out, if you please. 
business this morning.”’ 

‘* Not those tiresome farm-accounts, Guy? they 
could wait, surely ; and these April mornings are 
There was a trace of impatience in 


so delicious.”’ 
Beatrix’s tone. 

‘*T will send down a note to Latirner; it isa 
pity you should be disappointed of your ride,’’ 
returned her cousin, quietly. ‘‘ My business is 
almost as unfortunate as your fit of the vapors yes- 
terday, eh, Trichy?’’ And there was a lurking 
tone in Guy’s voice that made Beatrix color with 
vexation. Do what she would, she could not make 
this man yield to one of her caprices: he would 
set aside her requests in the coolest way, if they did 
not meet with his approval. 

She rose from the table now with a displeased 
air. 

‘*Do not trouble yourself to send a note to the 
vicarage. You know I dislike Mr. Fortescue’s 
company ; if you will not ride with me yourself, 
Guy, I do not wish for any other escort.’’ 

‘* To-morrow, then,’’ he returned good-humor- 
edly. ‘*Suppose you keep my mother company 
this morning.’’ And Beatrix, vexed as she was, 
did not dare to press the matter closely. 

Dym had left the room, and was hurrying across 
the hall, when she heard Mr. Chichester’s step 
behind her. 

‘Miss Elliott, have you any very pressing duty 
summoning you at the present moment ?”’ 

‘*I was going up to Mrs. Chichester: she ex- 
pects—that is—I always read to her in the morn- 
ing.” 

‘¢ Headache or no headache, I suppose? I have 
sent my cousin Beatrix to sit with her. Come in 
here a moment, please: I want to speak to you.”’ 
And Mr. Chichester opened the library door. 
But Dym, for the first time in her life, hesitated 
to obey. 

‘*T must go; I am sure your mother wants me,”’ 
she persisted, keeping her ground. But her color 
varied dangerously. 

Mr. Chichester gave her one of his peremptory 
looks. 

‘*Do you wish me to remind you that I have a 
right to be obeyed,’’ he said, so gravely that Dym 
did not venture on a second remonstrance. Mr. 
Chichester’s slight austerity vanished as he placed 
a chair for her. 

‘* You are so unlike yourself that you make me 





unlike myself,’’ he said, with a smile that was 
evidently meant to atone for hisspeech. ‘‘ Come, 
Miss Elliott, drop this reserve that so ill becomes 
you, and tell me frankly what ailed you last night.’’ 

The question was so sudden and so unexpected 
that Dym lost her presence of mind. ‘‘ Don’t ask 
me. Oh, I am so unhappy !”’ she said, hiding her 
face in her hands. 

‘* So I suspected,’’ was the quiet answer. ‘‘ You 
are not subject to fits of vapors too, are you? 
Come,’’ and the shielding hands were taken down 
and held for a moment, ‘‘don’t treat me to 
women’s most persuasive arguments—you know 
what a horror men have of tears, but tell me—I 
have a right to know—what has been troubling 
you.” 

His voice, with its old kind drollery, touched 
on too painful a chord. Dym snatched her hands 
away, and for a little while answer was impossible. 
Only between the slender girlish fingers the hot 
tears fell fast—tears of sorrow and shame, of doubt 
and bitter yearning. 

Mr. Chichester stood looking at her for a mo- 
ment, and there was a shade on his face as he 
turned away and walked slowly up and down the 
room. Evidently there was something here for 
which he was not prepared. He had had one 
glimpse of her face before she had hidden it from 
his view, and its wild look of sorrow almost ap- 
palled him. 

Dym hoped he would leave her; but he was 
only giving her time to recover herself. Presently, 
when she had grown a little calmer, he took the 
seat beside her. 

‘* Miss Elliott, do you know you are trying my 
patience sorely? No; no more tears, my child,” 
with a touch of peremptoriness. ‘‘I see I shall 
have to make you afraid of me, after all. What 
has my cousin said or done to annoy you?’’ 

No answer ; only the tell-tale crimson mounting 
to the very roots of her hair. 

‘‘ Beatrix and you had a long talk together yes- 
terday. Trichy had a fit of vapors, which cer- 
tainly lasted all the evening, for I never saw her 
so unlike herself; even Mrs. Fortescue noticed it. 
And I have never known you before suffer from 
these intense sick-headaches.’’ 

‘¢One must be ill sometimes, 
evasively. 

** Do you think it cures them todo without your 
night’s rest? You understand nursing very poorly,”’ 


she returned, 
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with a keen glance that made her shiver. How 
had her long vigil reached his ears? Could 
Phyllis have betrayed her ? 

Her miserable night was not the best preparation 
for the endurance of the day’s trial. Dym felt so 
weak and wretched that she was utterly defenseless ; 
not a spark of her old courage remained. She 
must guard her secret—so much her woman’s pride 
told her—but after that it mattered little what 
became of her. 

The pale rigidity of her features smote Guy 
Chichester’s heart with generous pity. 

‘*Forgive me if I pain you,’’ he continued, 
gently, ‘‘ but it is my duty to find out this. Would 
you rather have me speak to my cousin ?”’ 

‘* No—oh no!”’ in a deep voice of misery. 

‘*Then you must be perfectly frank with me 
yourself. Tell me, Miss Elliott, have Beatrix and 
you quarreled ?”’ 

Dym considered a moment. 
you mean. 


‘* Not in the way 
We disagree in opinion: that is all. 


Wait a moment,’’ pressing her hands on her 
temples in a bewildered sort of way, as though 
trying to collect her thoughts for a great effort. 
‘IT want to tell you something, Mr Chichester: 


you may have to know it soon—I have made up 
my mind to leave Ingleside.”’ 

‘©To leave us!’’ in a tone of astonished in- 
credulity. 

Dym had made a desperate plunge; she went on 
rapidly. ‘* It was you who brought me here first, 
and you have a right to know. Flossie can do 
without me now, and your mother will easily find 
some one else to replace me. I have quite made 
up my mind to go; nothing you say can shake my 
resolutiun.”’ 

‘‘Then in that case I need not try,’’ was 
the somewhat dry rejoinder. ‘‘I suppose I may 
ask the reasons for this sudden and singular 
resolution ?”’ 

Her reasons! Dym was reduced to silence now. 

‘*Have I unfortunately done anything to dis- 
please you ?”’ 

** You Mr. Chichester? oh no.” 
ful look was sufficiently eloquent. 

‘*My mother, then ?”’ 

‘*Your mother is goodness itself. 
dearest, the kindest-——’”’ 
ing down again. 

‘* Then it is as I suspected, and Beatrix is at the 
bottom of the mischief. Oh, you women!”’ 


Dym’s grate- 


She is the 
Dym was nearly break- 





getting up from his seat and pacing the room 
impatiently. He was becoming angry now. 

‘* Mrs. Delaire has never liked my being here,;’’ 
went on Dym, in a stifled voice; ‘‘she says and 
thinks things that make me wretched.”’ 

‘* Has she said anything that makes it impossible 
for you to remain?’’ demanded Mr. Chichester, 
sternly. There was no misunderstanding his 
meaning. Dym grew whiter and whiter under 
those searching eyes. 

‘*You need not answer. 
glimmering of the truth now. You could not tell 
me this yourself, of course. Never mind: I will 
take steps to silence Beatrix’s nonsense. I would 
not have believed it of her,’’ he muttered, still 
more angrily. 

He was about to leave the room, when a sudden 
thought seemed to strike him, and he made a hasty 
stride back to her chair. 

«Tf I make it all right—if Beatrix apologizes— 
you will not persist in your foolish intention of 
leaving us?’’ 

She shook her head sorrowfully. ‘‘ There is no 
apology needed. You are mistaken, Mr. Chiches- 
ter. I must go.’’ 

‘* Nonsense!’’ he continued, impatiently; ‘‘ you 
know so little of the world that you are not 
competent to decide on this point. Fools will 
talk; but wise men will not heed them. You are 
justly hurt and aggrieved: when you are older 
these things will not sting quite so badly. Leave 
me to bring Beatrix to reason; she shall apologize 
to you before many hours are over, Don’t you 
know it would break my mother’s heart to lose 
her adopted daughter?’? He was turning away 
again, but Dym sprang after him and laid her hand 
on his arm: her face was perfectly ghastly. 

‘* Mr. Chichester, you must not; I cannot bear 
2” 

‘¢T must not do what, my child ?”’ 

‘¢ Speak to your cousin. She is not to blame; 
she meant to be most kind. It is not her fault 
that I am in a false position. It is my own wish; 
I must go.”’ 

His pertinacity seemed cruel. 
her of her last chance. 

**You must allow me to judge whether I am to 
speak to my cousin or not.’’ And there was a 
touch of haughtiness in Mr. Chichester’s manner. 
Dym’s look of mingled reproach and despair pro- 
tested silently against his harshness. 


I begin to have a 


It was depriving 
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‘*Can you not trust me?’’ he asked, more 
gently. ‘‘ Your brother would not have recom- 
mended your acting for yourself in such an emer- 
gency.”’ 

“Oh, Will! Will!’”? Dym could not quite 
suppress the ring of misery in her voice. She let 
Mr. Chichester place her passively in a corner of 


the couch. Even before he left the room her |. 


head dropped on the cushions with a child’s utter 
abandonment of weakness. She had fought out 
her piteous little battle, and had been worsted. 
In spite of her desperate determination, she had 
felt a very reed in the hands of this man, whose 
will was so strong and arbitrary for good. He 
had not suspected her secret; he had attributed 
her reluctance to remain to mere motives of 
maidenly modesty. Beatrix had told her she 
was in a false position; but would Mrs. Delaire 
guard it equally well? Dym in her innocence 
thought she would certainly try to shield her, and 
if it had not been for Beatrix’s evil temper she 
would have been perfectly right in her surmise. 

But Guy knew how to be provoking, and it was 
not easy to evade his lynx-eyed vigilance. The 
interview between the cousins was a long and 
stormy one, and when it was over Beatrix shut 
herself up in her own room for the remainder of 
the evening. 

When a short time had elapsed, Dym made an 
attempt to go up to Mrs. Chichester, but the first 
movement brought back dizziness and faintness, 
and she was obliged to remain in enforced idle- 
ness. Phyllis brought her luncheon. Mrs. Chi- 
chester had gone down to the vicarage—Mrs. 
Fortescue had sent for her and Florence. Phyllis 
thought Mrs. Delaire had gone with them. The 
squire had started for a long walk with Kelpie, 
and Mr. Nethecote had sent up to know how 
Miss Elliott was. 

‘*And I might have told him, miss, you were 
looking rarely worse, for there isn’t a speck of 
color in your face,’’ added Phyllis, in a vexed 
voice. Dym smiled faintly. It was a relief to 
own herself really ill, and decline the tempting 
meal Phyllis’s foresight had prepared. She drank 
some wine and lay down again. This perfect 
quiet was bracing her numb faculties to fresh 
efforts. She must face her difficulties, and not 
sink under them; she thought, come what might, 
she must not forfeit her own self-respect. 

She had fallen into a slight doze in the twilight, 





and had just awakened with a start, when there 
was a light tap at the door, and Mr. Chichester 
entered. 

** You are just where I left you this morning,’’ 
was his only greeting. ‘‘I told them not to dis- 
turb you. I hope you have properly repaired last 
night’s ravages.”’ 

‘*T am better, very much better,’’ she answered, 
gratefully. ‘‘ Has Mrs. Chichester returned yet ?’’ 

‘Yes, my mother has come back, I believe. I 
saw Florence just now,’’ rather absently. ‘‘ Miss 
Elliott, without renewing our previous conversa- 
tion, I want you to make me one promise.”’ 

‘*If I can—that is, if it be right,’’ she returned, 
timidly, glancing up at him. Was it the firelight, 
or did his face look strangely pale and drawn ? 

‘*Promise me that-you will not speak to my 
mother about leaving us for three days, not till I 
have spoken to you again; only three days, re- 
member.”’ 

‘*T can easily promise that.’’ 

‘* Beatrix tells me she had no intention of hurt- 
ing you with ill-timed advice. We must give 
people their due—we all have our faults. If I 
might venture on giving you advice, Miss Elliott, 
it would be to dismiss all this from your mind for 
the next three days; be calm, be content, and 
trust me.’’ As he spoke, he put his hand upon 
her head with a fatherly gesture ; and, looking up 
she saw the sad kindly gleam of his eyes. 

A moment after, the door closed, and Guy 
Chichester was alone—never more alone! 

Alone! Alas, what bitter thoughts were lining 
the man’s brow as he stood with arms tightly 
folded across his breast, and the flickering fire- 
light playing on his bowed head and gray beard. 

‘*Who would have thought of this?’’ he mut- 
tered. ‘Poor innocent child! and to think Bea- 
trix is making her her dupe; there was heart-break 
in her face. I could see it for myself; and yet 
fool that I was never to dream of that! and 
then my mother and Florence—Florence will fret 
herself to death for her. Is there no other way, 
no other way but this? Oh, Honor, my darling, 
my darling, the only woman I ever loved, or that 
I ever can love, come to me one moment and tell 
me what I am to do in this sore strait.’’ He spread 
his hands with a groan into the empty air, and 
then they dropped heavily to his side. Alas, these 
hours of desolation and anguish were not new to 
the lonely man, but to-night his soul was torn by 
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conflicting passions, generous pity for the girl he 
had befriended, tender compassion for his mother 
and child, whose lives were so closely bound up 
with hers. At times the whole chivalry of his 
nature seemed to rise up and plead for these de- 
fenceless ones. ‘‘If I can make them happy, what 
does it matter what becomes of me ?’’ he thought. 
‘* She will be a mother to my child ; she has never 
known any other ; she is the sunshine of our house. 
Lonely as I am now, I feel I shall be doubly so if 
she leave us. No, for my own sake I cannot let 
her go; and yet is there no other way than this?”’ 
He sighed heavily as the gong disturbed him from 
his musing. 

It was a silent party that gathered round the 
dinner-table that night; Beatrix was absent, the 
squire taciturn and gloomy, Dym sad and conscious 
and shrinking from notice. Once, and once only, 
during the evening, Guy roused from his reverie. 
Florence had clambered up into Miss Elliott’s lap 
for a good-night kiss. Mr. Chichester suddenly 
raised his eyes and regarded the pair long and 
fixedly. The child had her arms tightly round 


Miss Elliott’s neck, the bright golden head reposed 
lovingly on her shoulder ; the two were whispering 


their confidences together. ‘‘ You must carry me 
up to bed,’’ begged Florence, sleepily rubbing her 
eyes; and Dym rose obediently. 

‘*You must say good-night to papa, Flossie,’’ 
she whispered, and she held out the child to him 
as she spoke. Guy stooped over them both as he 
kissed Florence fondly; he shielded his eyes and 
watched her as she left the room, still carrying the 
child. What a young creature she looked ! a small 
slight figure in a white dress, with a sweet, dark 
face that he had somehow grown to love. 

She was not far off being very pretty, he thought 
to himself; there was such a tender, appealing 
look in her eyes sometimes, and the small shining 
head was set so daintily on her slim throat; how 
pleasant the touch of her hand had been to him 
when he had stood alone with her that wild March 
morning; but even as these thoughts flitted through 
his mind, there suddenly came before him the 
vision of another face—a grave, beautiful face— 
with a broad low brow and solemn gray eyes that 
opened softly. ‘*‘ There was none like her; no 
wonder the angels claimed her so soon, she was too 
good for earth,’’ he sighed. A moment after, 
when his mother spoke to him, he left the room, 
and no one saw the squire’s face again that night. 





Dym never spent such a strange three days in 
her life. A sort of oppression and unreality was 
upon her. At times her conversation with Beatrix 
appeared adream. Mrs. Delaire, when she met 
her next, seemed strangely subdued, and treated 
her with marked kindness. It was true Dym did 
not respond to her advances: the girl was so sore 
of spirit that a word wounded her; she shrank 
away from the least approach to confidence on Mrs. 
Delaire’s part, and confined herself entirely to the 
society of Mrs. Chichester and the child. She 
would sit for hours at her friend’s feet, looking up 
at the blind, placid face as though she were learn- 
ing how to take leave of it. Mrs. Chichester 
hardly knew what to make of her profégée’s silence 
and sadness. 

Dym only saw Mr. Chichester in the evening, 
and then he scarcely ever addressed her. Each 
day his face seemed to grow thinner and sadder. 
Dym’s heavy heart grew heavier as she looked at 
him. 

He must be hurt with her, after all—he was sorry 
she was going—he was sad, displeased. Poor Dym ! 
There was no form of self-tormenting in which she 
did not indulge during those endless three days. 

‘hey came to an end at last. 

Dym had been sent to the library on some trifling 
commission. Mr. Chichester was going out, and 
wanted some papers copied. Guy never asked his 
cousin to do anything for him now—so Dym sat 
through the long afternoon, accomplishing her 
task with her usual neatness and despatch, till the 
last sheet was finished. She was still stooping over 
her work, when the squire entered, bringing a cur- 
rent of fresh air with him. 

‘*T am afraid I have set you too long a task,”’ 
he said, looking over her shoulder. ‘‘ How neatly 
you do this work? You would make a capital 
copying-clerk. Come to the fire and rest a little. 
I am sure both eyes and hands must be weary.’’ 
And as Dym hesitated, he quietly added, ‘‘I want 
to speak to you,’’ and Dym had no alternative but 
to obey. Mr. Chichester followed her, and took 
up his old position, ‘* My three days’ grace has 
expired, I believe,’’ he said, looking thoughtfully, 
not at her, but at the fire, ‘‘and you have a right 
to expect that our painful conversation should be 
renewed. Do youstill persist in your former reso- 
lution, Miss Elliott ?’’ turning on her so abruptly 
that Dym started ; but she contrived to answer him 
with tolerable firmness. 
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‘*T have quite made up my mind to leave Ingle- 
side and seek another situation.”’ . 

‘« And you decline giving me your reasons ?’’ 

‘*T cannot—that is—I hoped that you would 
understand that—you would not think me un- 
grateful, I mean,’’ faltered Dym, growing white 
again. 

‘‘ You need not fear misconstruction from me,’’ 
he replied, calmly. ‘As far as I can judge of 
your motives, they do you infinite credit. My 
cousin has unfortunately raised a question that 
ought never to have been mooted, and I can well 
understand that you cannot remain here happily in 
your present capacity.”’ 

‘Tam glad you approve——’”’ she began, in a 
timid voice, and then stopped. 

‘* Pardon me, I disapprove so strongly that I do 
not mean to let you go—if it be in my power to 
keep you—Miss Elliott,’? speaking now very 
gravely. ‘* After what has passed, there is only 
one way in which you can remain happily under 
my roof, and that is—do not be startled, my 
child—by becoming my wife.”’ 

** Mr. Chichester!’ Dym rather breathed than 
said the words: her infinite surprise almost de- 
prived her of utterance. 

Mr. Chichester stood and watched her varying 
color sadly, and then he came up to her and took 
her hand. 

**T asked you to trust me. I have thought over 
it all: believe me this is the only way. Is the idea 
very repellant to you?’’ endeavoring to get a 
glimpse of her downcast face. But Dym hid all 
of it she could. 

‘*No! oh, no! but I am so unworthy,’ she 
whispered ; ‘‘and then you do not love me, Mr. 
Chichester ?’’ 

‘*I have something to ask on the other side of 
the question. Do you think you could care for 
me, Dym ?”’ 

He had never called her by her name before, 
and the word thrilled her with incredible sweet- 
ness. Care for him! did she not love him so that 
her heart was nearly breaking within her? 

She lifted her face, covered with burning blushes, 
as she strove to answer him. Something in the 
shy young face seemed to move Mr. Chichester 





strangely, for he suddenly drew it to him and 
kissed her brow. 

‘*It is settled, then. But, my child, I want 
you to listen to me for a moment. I will believe 
that you can care for me, gray-haired, middle- 
aged man that I am, whom trouble, and not years, 
have made hard and stern. But on my part I dare 
not deceive you. The best part of my life, my 
hopes, my love, is buried in Honor’s grave.’’ 

She pressed his hand timidly—the kind hand 
that had done so much for her and hers: he need 
not have told her that, she thought. 

‘*You are so young that you have a right to 
expect an undivided heart. There are many men 
who would give you their best and truest love ; I 
am not one of those, Dym.”’ 

‘¢T know it,’’ she whispered. ‘‘I do not expect 
it. I never dared hope for even this.’’ 

He smiled a little at the childish maiveté that 
betrayed so much: and then his tone resumed its 
gravity. 

‘¢When I lost Honor I lost the dearest thing 
earth had to offer me. I knew when she died I 
could never love any woman again as I had loved 
her. In some sense I am a broken-hearted man 
for life; but I think’’—his voice changing into 
tenderness—‘‘ I should be a little less lonely if you 
will come to me, my dear.”’ 

And this from him. Dym was fairly weeping 
now. 

‘*T have always loved my little friend dearly; 
she has come into my desolate home and made it 
pleasant to me. May I hope to keep her there 
always ?”’ 

No answer, only as his hand touched hers caress- 
ingly she suddenly stooped, and her girlish lips set 
the purest seal to her long love and fidelity. 

‘*God bless you, my child! I will try to make 
you happy,’’ were Guy Chichester’s last words to 
her that night; and Dym’s affection and loyalty 
found no fault with the sadness of his tone. Was 
she not his own—did she not belong to him—her 
lord, her benefactor? Dym’s tumultuous heart 
could find no room for doubt. With such thoughts 
as these she lay down to sleep that night, like a 
veritable child wearied out with overmuch joy, and 
oblivious of clouds of to-morrow. 
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AFTER A HUNDRED YEARS.—SOME SINGULAR COINCIDENCES. 


By JaMEs HuUNGERFORD. 


IN TWO PARTS.—PART II. 


CHAPTER IV. JUSTICE DELAYED. 

HE opened the package, and, as he handed the 
papers to me one by one, described them: 

‘* Here is a small Bible which my mother gave 
me when I left home for the army ; it has her hand- 
writing on a blank leaf. Here is a package of 
letters which I received from my father and mother 
while I was with the army. Here is a certificate 
of my enlistment; another of my honorable dis- 
charge. Here is a statement sworn to by twelve 
respectable and disinterested persons, and taken 
since my return from the army, establishing my 
identity. Here is a certificate of the marriage of 
my father and mother, and a certified copy of 
their marriage license; fortunately, the minister 
who performed the ceremony is still alive. And 
here is a certificate of my birth, sworn to and 
signed by the doctor and the nurse, both of whom 
are also yet living.”’ 

** Are there any affidavits to the genuineness of 
the handwriting of the letters from your father and 
mother ?’’ I asked. 

‘* Yes, sir,’’ he answered ; ‘‘ there are also twelve 
of them. They are attached to the package of let- 
ters. There are plenty of persons besides who 
will testify to the handwriting of my father and 
mother, and, as to that matter, to my own iden- 
tity.”’ 

“If you will leave these papers with me, Mr. 
Brantley,’’ I said, ‘‘I will examine them. How 
long do you remain in Leonardtown ?”’ 

‘*T shall not leave until the day after to-morrow,”’ 
he replied. ‘‘I will stay longer if you need me.”’ 

‘* Very well,’’ I said. ‘‘ Call and see me again 
to-morrow at ten o’clock in the morning.”’ 

Before he left, however, he told me that he 
made a scanty support for himself and his child by 
teaching a small school in Medley Neck. - ‘‘ Med- 
ley Neck’’ is the name of one of the old ‘‘ Hun- 
dreds’’ of St. Mary’s County. 

June 6th, 1785. Mr. Richard Brantley came 
this morning at the appointed hour. I have de- 
termined to undertake the case, and shall file 
declaration and order the issuing of the original 





writ forthwith. There never was a juster cause in 
any court in Christendom—or elsewhere. 

I learned, during Mr. Brantley’s visit to-day, 
that Mr. Key’s impression was not so far wrong as 
I thought it was yesterday. Richard Brantley’s 
mind is evidently much weakened by the physical 
and mental suffering which he has borne. He was 
very childish to-day in his complaints of the ill- 
treatment which he has received, not only from 
his cousin, he said, but from ‘‘everybody.’’ Even 
the little girl—‘‘ Honora’’ he called her—seemed 
to be ashamed of him. 

Baltimore City, October 12th, 1792. Having 
to-day come across the above note, and the pack- 
age to which it is attached, while engaged in search 
of some old papers, I think it well to add a state- 
ment here, comprising all that I know concerning 
Mr. Richard Brantley’s affairs, in addition to what 
I have already noted above. This writing may, 
perhaps, at some future day, cause justice to be 
done to his descendants. : 

I brought suit; but, within a few weeks after- 
wards, I received so promising an offer of partner- 
ship from my old college-mate and friend, James 
Harley, already established in successful practice 
of law in this town, that I did not consider myself 
justified in declining the opportunity to better my 
fortunes. 

I left Richard Brantley’s suit in the hands of 
the young lawyer Joshua Jones, whom Mr. Brant- 
ley had spoken of to me, thinking him best informed 
in regard to the business. Indeed, I found no 
other member of the bar disposed to take hold of 
the case; and even Mr. Jones, I think, was induced 
to do so mainly by my leaving other and, as he 
considered them, more ‘‘ paying’’ cases to his 
care. 

A month or so after I left St. Mary’s County, 
Richard Brantley, having been offered a school in 
the western settlements of Virginia, went there 
with his little girl. I suppose he had but little 
faith in Mr. Jones, having tried him before to no 
purpose, and had come to the conclusion that all 
hope of obtaining justice was gone. 
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All that Mr. Jones did with regard to the busi- 
ness was to see that judgment by default was so 
entered against his absent client as not to interfere 
with any future efforts which might be made to 
obtain justice for him. WALTER TOLYER. 


CHAPTER V. FROM THE DUST OF YEARS. 

AFTER reading the manuscript of my maternal 
grandfather, I examined the package beneath it. 
I found the contents to answer precisely to Richard 
Brantley’s description of them as recorded above. 

Some passages in the letters, and especially the 
inscription in the little Bible, were very affecting 
to one acquainted as I was with the subsequent ill- 
fortune of Richard Brantley. But the quotation 
here of these passages would but delay the denoue- 
ment of my narrative, and would, therefore, prove 
less than interesting to the reader. So I omit 
them. 

‘‘Well,’’ I thought, after I had concluded the 
examination, ‘‘ here is a just claim which has lain 
dormant for almost a century. If an heir of Rich- 
ard Brantley can be found, and the descent of such 
person established, Brantley Hall may still be 
recovered for a rightful claimant. And I should 
like to be an instrument in causing justice to be 
‘done even at this late day.’’ 

What steps should I take to ascertain whether 
or not Richard Brantley had descendants, or a 
descendant, living? Should I advertise in the 
papers? There might be objections to that course ; 


I would wait awhile and consider the gros.and the 
contras of it. 


Then this Miss Honora Brantley Hall! I had 
more reason now to be interested in that name in 
reference to the matter. ‘‘ Honora’’ had also 
been the Christian name of Richard Brantley’s 
daughter. 

Of course, Honora Brantley was, in all likeli- 
hood, dead ; for, if living now, she would be nearly 
one hundred years old. But this Miss Hall, bear- 
ing the full name of the former in addition to her 
own patronymic, was not only possibly, but proba- 
bly, a descendant, or otherwise relative, of Honora 
Brantley. 

If I could get an interview with Miss Hall, it 
was likely that this question would be solved at 
once. It was more than probable that she lived 
in Baltimore—else why should a letter be addressed 
to her here? But how should I learn the street 
and number of her residence ? 





I looked into the Baltimore City Directory for 
1876. There was a large number of Halls; but 
among them all was not one Honora Brantley Hall, 
or even Honora B. Hall.’ 

Should I advertise for her in the daily papers? 
But that course might prove unpleasant to the lady, 
or might raise expectations not to be realized. 

I determined to devote a few days to private 
inquiry, and then, if unsuccessful, to advertise for 
her. If I should fail to secure an interview with 
her, or, having secured such an interview, should 
learn that she is no descendant of Richard Brant- 
ley and knows nothing of such a person, I would 
then advertise in all the Baltimore daily and weekly 
papers for information concerning the descendants 
of him—the revolutionary soldier—who, while 
living, was deprived of his rightful heirship to the 
Brantley Hall estate. 

It is necessary that I should make here a brief 
statement with regard to my law firm: 

The first partnership was formed between my 
two grandfathers, and was styled ‘‘ Harley & 
Tolyer.’? My father, John Harley, was taken 
into this partnership when admitted to the bar. 

After the death of my grandfather Harley, the 
firm was entitled ‘‘ Tolyer & Harley.’? As John 
Harley had married the daughter of Walter Tolyer 
(after whom, by the way, I was named), it seemed 
more appropriate that the name of the father-in- 
law and the older man should hold the place of 
senior partner. 

On my admission to the bar, I was taken into 
the partnership ; and when my grandfather Tolyer 
died the name of the firm was changed to ‘‘ Harley 
& Son.”’ 

After the death of my father I conducted the 
business alone for a year or two under the same 
title, intending to take my son John into partner- 
ship after he had passed his legal examination. 
This event took place in the spring of 1875. 

Gaston Willoughby, a college mate and bosom 
friend of my son, finding life uncomfortable with- 
out the companionship of John, entered my office 
as a student two or three years ago. He was ad- 
mitted to the bar in the spring of the year 1876. 

During the years of Gaston Willoughby’s student- 
hood I have become almost as much attached to him 
as Johnis. He isa young man of a cheerful, ami- 
able and loving disposition. Finding him honora- 
ble, talented and energetic, in fact, competent in all 
respects, we offered him the place of junior part- 
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ner in our firm. This offer he accepted; and the 
partnership is now entitled ‘‘ Harley, Son & Co.”’ 
_ Gaston Willoughby is the son of Edmund Wil- 
foughby, Esq., of Willow Grange, in Prince 
George’s County, Maryland. 


CHAPTER VI, MISS HONORA BRANTLEY HALL. 

On the morning after my examination of the 
Richard Brantley papers, Gaston Willoughby and 
myself were alone together in the inner room of 
the office, both of us being engaged in writing. 
John was attending to a case in the City Court. 

Having occasion to use a law volume which I 
saw on Mr. Willoughby’s desk, I left my seat and 
crossed the room to get it. As I bent over his 
desk to reach the book, my eye was involuntarily 
caught by the address on the envelope of a letter, 
which lay between me and the volume that I was 
extending my hand to take up: 

Miss Honora Brantley Hall, 
No. — W. Fayette Street, 
City. 

‘* Pardon me, Gaston,’’ I said; ‘‘I did not in- 
tend to read the address on this letter, and should 
have forgotten it in a few minutes, but that the 
name is one which much interests me. Are you 
acquainted with the lady ?”’ 

The young man seemed to be startled and con- 
fused by my question; his face was instantly 
flushed. 

‘*T hope that I have not offended you,’’ I said. 

**Q, no, not at all, sir,’’ he replied. But he 
still appeared to be confused, and did not answer 
my question. 

‘*Have you any objection, then, to satisfy my 
curiosity ?’’ I asked, after a slight pause. ‘‘ It is 
not idle curiosity, and has, I think, a good object.”’ 

‘*T have no objection in the world to answer 
your question, sir,’’ he replied. ‘‘I know the 
young lady very well. And, Mr. Harley, your 
question reminds me of a matter concerning which 
I have been wishing to speak to you for some days. 
I want your advice, and probably your active 
assistance.’’ 

The young man still kept his eyes bent upon his 
desk. The color in his face faded from rosy to 
pale. 

‘*You know, Gaston,’’ I answered, ‘‘ what a 
true friendly interest I take in all that concerns 
you. I will, with pleasure, advise and assist you 
in any worthy object; and I am sure that you 








would entertain no other. I will be governed, in 
any affair in which you need my assistance, by all 
the consideration and sympathy of a father.’’ 

‘* With more sympathy than of a father—at any 
rate, than of my father—in this case, I hope,’’ he 
said, with his eyes still bent downward. ‘‘I have 
been for months truly and warmly attached to the 
young lady to whom this letter’’—placing his hand 
on it—‘‘is addressed; and the attachment is 
grounded in an appreciation of her true and noble 
worth. Iam convinced that my love is returned. 
But my father refuses to sanction our marriage, for 
the sole cause that she is poor; and she will not 
consent to a union with me without his approba- 
tion. 1 wish you, Mr. Harley, to give me your 
advice in the matter, and’’—here was the gist of 
his desire in regard to my services—‘‘ to try, if 
you please, to induce my father to consent to our 
marriage.”’ 

‘* Of course, John is aware of this attachment 
of yours ?’’ I asked. 

‘* Yes,’’ was the reply, ‘‘and he approves of it ; 
he knows Miss Hall. He advised me to consult 
you.”’ 

Here he raised his head, and looked into my 
face, with a smile which expressed his impression 
that John’s approbation would have a favorable 
influence on me. And his impression was right. 
I have great faith in John’s uprightness and in the 
correctness of his judgment. 

‘I wish to become acquainted with the young 
lady before I take any steps in the affair,’’ I said. 
** And I have another reason, too, for desiring to 
know her. You have not forgotten that I spoke 
just now of being much interested on seeing her 
name on this envelope. I will tell you the cause 
of my interest.’’ 

I then related to him, in outline, what I have 


‘been telling to the reader; about the advertised 


letter, my grandfather’s notes, and the Brantley 
papers. 

He was much interested. 

‘* Brantley Hall!’’ he exclaimed. ‘‘ Why, my 
mother’s name is Alice Brantley ; and that estate 
was hers when she married. It is still in our 
family. I have often wondered whether Miss 
Hall—having Brantley for her middle name—was 
related to us or not. I have also wondered why 
she prefers to be addressed in letters by her full 
name. All the reason that I can obtain from her 
for this preference is that it is due perhaps to a 
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traditional family superstition. By-the-by, this 
peculiarity may have some connection with the 
remarkable relation which you have just made to 
me.”’ 

‘*I think it is probable,’ I said; ‘‘and this is 
my reason for wishing to have a conversation with 
the lady.’’ 

‘I will open my letter,’’ said Gaston, ‘‘and 
add a postscript, informing her that I shall bring 
you with me when I call to see her this evening. 
The reason, by the way, why her name is not in 
the City Directory is that she came here only last 
January. She is boarding with a private family, 
and is attending the Normal School, to prepare 
herself to make her own support by teaching. The 
small property left by her father at his death is 
sufficient for this purpose, as, being an only child, 
she is his only heir. Miss Hall is doubly an 
orphan, for her mother, as well as her father, is 
dead.”’ 

Gaston then opened the letter, added the post- 
script, placed the sheet in another envelope, wrote 
the direction on the letter, and then went down 
into the street to place the missive in a mail-box. 


CHAPTER VII. A FAMILY RECORD. 

WueEn I was introduced to Miss Hall that even- 
ing, I found her to be a lovely young lady, with 
graceful and winning manners and a refined ex- 
pression of face. I formed, during the evening, a 
high opinion of her mental and moral worth. I 
noted, also, her evident attachment to Gaston, 
notwithstanding her maidenly efforts to suppress 
exhibition of it. 

As there was other company present besides 
Gaston and myself, there was not a good opportu- 
nity of introducing the subject which caused my 
visit. 

I stated to her my desire to have a private inter- 
view with her, and requested that—as the next day 
was Saturday, and her attendance would not be 
required at the Normal School—she would allow 
me to call on her at ten o’clock the following 
morning. 

She seemed surprised, but readily made the en- 
gagement. 

When I called the next morning, I found her 
alone, and at once entered upon the object of my 
visit. 

‘*T have learned, Miss Hall,’’ I said, ‘‘ that your 
middle name is Brantley. May I ask, are you 





related to the Brantley family of St. Mary’s County, 
in this State ?’’ 

‘*T am, sir,’’ she answered. ‘ But why do you 
ask the question? I have reason to be much 
interested in such an inquiry.”’ 

Her manner plainly showed the interest which 
she expressed. 

In reply, I told her of my having seen her name 
in the list of advertised letters, and of the middle 
and last words of that name seeming familiar to 
me; of the consequent search among my grand- 
father Tolyer’s papers; of the discovery of the file 
marked ‘‘ Richard Leigh Brantley,’’ and of its 
contents. 

‘‘This is very remarkable, Mr. Harley,’’ she 
said. ‘In conversation with Mr. Willoughby I 
learned that his mother was a Miss Brantley, of 
Brantley Hall, St. Mary’s County. This reminded 
me of a Bible belonging to me, containing very 
full family records, which was once the property 
of one of my great-great-grandfathers. It was in 
the care of Colonel Amery, of Salem, Virginia, 
my uncle on my mother’s side and my guardian. 
I wrote to him to end it to me. The letter, the 


address of which you saw in the advertised list, 


was from him in reply, intended to inform me that 
he had forwarded the book to me by express. With 
the carelessness of which he is often culpable, he 
neglected to add my street and number. The 
omission of these seems in this instance to have 
been providential, since it drew your attention to 
me. The package containing the book was in- 
dorsed with my address in full, and came safely to 
hand this day week.”’ 

‘Will you let me see the book, Miss Hall ?’’ I 
asked. 

‘* Certainly,’’ she said. 

She left the room. Returning in a few minutes, 
she placed on a table near me a large old quarto 
family Bible, in the old-fashioned type and sub- 
stantial binding of a hundred years ago. 

Opening the volume at the end of the Old Tes- 
tament, she drew my attention to the family record. 

Before the leaves devoted to the registering of 
marriages, births, and deaths, several sheets of 
foolscap paper were firmly fastened. 

On -these.were pasted what I afterwards ascer- 
tained to be certificates, in legal form, verifying 
every marriage, birth, and death in the family 
from the year 1795 down to the birth of the young 
lady before me. The first of these leaves, however, 
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contained the following lines, written in a beauti- 
ful old-fashioned round-hand, and with ink that 
was still unfaded : 

** SALEM, VIRGINIA. 

On this 28th of November, 1809, I here record, 
and do all that is in my power to aid in the future 
redress of a most grievous wrong, and to restore to 
my descendants the rights of which I have been 
despoiled. 

I am the only child and rightful heir of William 
Gough Brantley, of Brantley Hall, St. Mary’s 
County, Maryland. 

While I was serving in the army of my country, 
in the war of her independence, my father and 
mother died. My unnatural cousin, Thomas Brant- 
ley, pretending that I was slain in battle, took 
possession of all my father’s property. When I 
returned to St. Mary’s County, after my honorable 
discharge from the army, diseased and enfeebled 
in mind as well as body by my wounds, he denied 
my identity, and still deprives me of my rights. 

No one, having the means, has shown any dis- 
position to aid me in obtaining redress. 

Walter Tolyer, lawyer, of Baltimore, Maryland, 
has in his possession important papers, which are 
necessary, at this late day, to the establishment of 
my claims. Since my life has become more set- 
tled of late years, I have written to him to return 
them to me. I have received no reply from him. 

Nevertheless, trusting that a kind Providence 
will cause those papers to be taken care of and pro- 
duced at His own fitting time, I urgently desire 
my descendants to fullow and fulfill my advice as 
follows : 

Let every marriage, birth, and death of my direct 
heirs be plainly recorded in this book, and let 
legally authenticated certificates, verifying each 
record, be firmly pasted on the blank leaves which 
I have inserted here. Moreover, let evéry mem- 
ber of the family bear Brantley as a middle name. 

I have entered, in their proper places in this 
volume, all the marriages, births, and deaths in 
my family, from as far back as my memory retains 
record of what I have learned of them, to the birth 
of my daughter’s son—and so far, only child—who 
is named after me. 

RICHARD LEIGH BRANTLEY.”’ 


CHAPTER VIII. RESTORED AT LAST. 


I have no means of learning the reason that Mr. 
Richard Brantley’s letter, above referred to, was 





not answered by grandfather Tolyer. I have 
heard my father speak of each of my grandfathers 
having had, at the same time, a severe and pro- 


| tracted attack of typhus fever in the early part of 


this century. Probably the letter arrived during 
their illness, and was mislaid and lost before their 
recovery. 

I shall not trouble the reader with all the details 
of the -records in the old family Bible. The fol- 
lowing excerpts are sufficient to show Miss Honora 
Brantley Hall’s direct descent from Richard Leigh: 
Brantley, and her exclusive heirship to his rights ~ 
of property : 

‘‘ William Gough Brantley was born in 1730, 
and was married to Viola Leigh in 1755; he and 
his wife died in 1780, leaving one child, Richard 
Leigh. 

‘Richard Leigh Brantley was born January 21st, 
1757; was married to Honora Wysham January 
21st, 1777; and died June 18th, 18to, leaving an 
only child, Honora. 

‘¢ Honora Brantley was born October 28th, 1777; 
was married to William Hall December 18th, 1795 ; 
and died July roth, 1830, leaving one child, the 
only survivor of several, Richard Brantley. 

‘‘Richard Brantley Hall was born January sth, 
1797; was married to Agnes Wilson May rst, 
1825; and died June 4th, 1835, leaving one child, 
William Brantley. 

‘William Brantley Hall was born August 2oth, 
1830; was married to Mary Violet Amery February 
roth, 1855; and died April 13th, 1874, leaving one 
child, Honora Brantley. 

‘“*Honora Brantley Hall was born June 3d, 
1857.” 

This family record, supported by the papers in 
my possession and by legally authenticated certi- 
ficates in regard to every important event, rendered 
Miss Honora Brantley Hall’s claim to the Brantley 
Hall estate irresistible. 

Mr. Edmund Willoughby, of Willow Grange, 
Prince George’s County, Maryland, after an 
examination, link by link, of this chain of 
evidence, no longer opposed the marriage of his 
son to Miss Hall, and proposed to settle Brantley 
Hall on the young couple. 

The young lady, however, insisted that a suit 
should be instituted in her name in the Circuit 
Court of St. Mary’s County, and a judgment in her 
favor be obtained in due legal form. This she 


required to be done in justice to the memory of 
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her great-great-grandfather, Richard Leigh Brant- 
ley. 

Her desire was fulfilled. My son John wrote 
and filed the bill of complaint, in the equity case 
of ‘* Honora Brantley Hall vs. Edmund Willoughby 
and wife.’? The respondents, represented by Gas- 
ton Willoughby acknowledged, in their answer, 
the justice of the complainant’s claim; and the 
decree of the court declared the young lady the 
rightful owner of the Brantley Hall estate. 

Of course, on account of the engagement of 





marriage between the complainant and the counsel 
for the respondents, the right to mense profits 
was waived. 

Gaston Willoughby and Honora Brantley Hall 
were married on the Centennial birthday of our 
national independence, the fourth day of July, 
1876, a few weeks after the issuance of the decree 


| of St. Mary’s County Circuit Court, sitting in 


equity, which restored to her the estate which had 
been unjustly withheld from her family for a 
century. 





SEARCHING FOR DIAMONDS. 


Ir is barely ten years since the first diamond 
ever found in the Cape Colony was taken away 
from some little Dutch children who were playing 
with it, and now the annual value of the exports 
in these gems is to be counted by tens of thousands 
of pounds. Nor is there any fear that the dia- 
mondiferous soil is being worked out; on the 
contrary, the greater the depth reached by the 
elaborate machinery which is daily taking the 
place of the more simple contrivances originally 
used, the more satisfactory are the results. To 
the generality of readers the geography of South 
Africa is so vague and unknown that a more par- 
ticular description of the localities whence. the 
diamonds are brought cannot fail to be a necessary 
prelude to the due comprehension of any informa- 
tion regarding them. Some 600 miles inland, as 
as the crow would fly, to the northeast of Cape- 
town, lies a small territory lately acquired by the 
British Empire by cession from the Chief of the 
Griquas, and known as Griqualand West. A 
certain rather important portion of it is still claimed 
in amicable fashion by the Orange Free State, 
and the exact question of the boundary line is 
barely settled. Only 100 miles from north to 
south and 150 from east to west, it yet attracts a 
population which is numerically great as compared 
to the meagre returns from other parts of the 
colony. 15,000 white people, 10,000 colored and 
20,000 native laborers make up a respectable total 
of inhabitants, especially as they are nearly all 
centred in one spot. 

Diamonds were at first found singly and scat- 
tered along the course of the Orange and Vaal 





rivers, and diggings were established in various 
promising spots. Attempts were also made to find | 
whether the natives had ever thought it worth 
while to collect and preserve any of the shining 
stones, and in this way the famous ‘‘ Star of South 
Africa’’ was purchased from a Caffre witch-doctor, 
but no other equally valuable stones have since 
come to light in the same way. The digging at 
first was mere surface scratching, and it was only 
five years ago that the now famous Kimberley 
mine, originally known by the rough-and-ready 
name of New Rush, started into existence... Un- 
fortunately, diamond digging is fatal to the sym- 
metry or beauty of a landscape, and Kimberley 
resembles nothing so much as a giant ant-heap 
crumbled into ruins, with the swarming inhabitants 
busy repairing damages. But no filling-up, smooth- 
ing-over process is really at work; each day more 
earth is turned over, fresh claims, divided and sub- 
divided into minutest sections, are being worked, 
and over all the confused heap of excavations 
stretches a labyrinthine net-work of wire rope, 
seventy feet above, by which to haul up the buckets 
of wash-dirt. 

The first diamonds were found very close to the 
surface by the river banks, and even heavy rains 
would affect the quantity discovered. They used 
to be washed out of the gravelly soil by a cradle, 
such as is used by gold-diggers, and, considering 
the rude and imperfect nature of the process, the 
quantity found even then and the quality of 
the stones were suggestive of vast treasures still 
concealed. Yet the report of more than one 
geologist sent out expressly for the purpose was 
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that South Africa was distinctly non-diamondifer- 
ous, and that the stones found by the river-side 
were accidental, and the claims would be worked 
out at a depth of five or six feet, which was actually 
the case. In spite of all this, diggers swarmed 
along the valley of the Vaal, camps sprung up in 
all directions, solitary Boers who had not seen half 
a dozen people together in their lives woke of a 
morning to find as many hundreds hard at work by 
their drift or waiting to ask at what price they 
would sell their barren acres. Of course the vicis- 
situdes of fortune were great, and men were ruined 
or made wealthy by turns, and by turns the fame 
of the South African Diamond Fields rose and fell. 

It was not until the system of dry digging had 
been fairly established—five years ago, at New 
Rush—rechristened the Kimberley mine—that 
diamond digging took its place as one of the 
recognized industries of the world, and that a 
large, thriving town has sprung ‘up around the 
small surface which encloses unknown wealth. 
At first the digging was hasty and superficial, as 
might be expected, but when the ground came to 
be more equally parcelled out, the debris already 
thrown up and supposed to have been carefully 
searched yielded, by the new process of water- 
washing brought to bear on it, diamonds to the 
value of upwards of £1,000,000. In fact, the 
richness of the soil of this especial mine will be 
best understood by the statement that from go to 
95 per cent. of all the diamonds exported from 
the Cape come from the Kimberley mine, and yet 
its surface only extends over some nine acres. 
For every feet it has been worked down the aver- 
age yield has been in value £100,000, and at a 


_ depth of 80 feet below the surface diamondiferous 


ground has been struck. 





In spite of these stubborn figures and facts, it 
will, however, always be a mystery to geologists 
why so great a profusion of diamonds should be 
hidden in ground bearing so few of the charac- 
teristics of the best-known diamond mines else- 
where. It can only be accounted for by a theory 
oferuption, and this is supported by the constant 
intrusion of broken rock, limestone, shale, and 
basalt into the true diamondiferous ground. Be- 
sides which, it is also a singular fact that different 
parts of the mine—and it should be recollected 
how close such parts must be in so small an area— 
produce totally different diamonds as to color 
and weight. These precious nine acres pay a 
royalty of £6 per annum for every 31 feet square, 
and there is besides a license on the diamonds 
found. The mine at Kimberley is surrounded, 
as are most of the mines, by a girdle of distinctly 
non-diamondiferous rock, and it is from this sort 
of basin-like form that the Dutch took their word 
‘*pan’’ as the earliest name for the depressions 
holding the rich deposits here and there. In con- 
tradistinction to this is the term -*‘ kojes,’’ a hil- 
lock ; and although diamonds have been found in 
small quantities in the ‘‘kojes,”’ still it is into the 
‘*pans’’ or reservoirs that the true diamondiferous 
material has evidently been washed. It is curious, * 
too, that these ‘‘pans’’ are all surrounded by the 
same sort of ring of porphyry, or green stone, and 
that other precious stones of less value, such as 
emeralds, rubies, and sapphires, are also found, 
with large quantities of garnets. The water struck 
below the surface in some of the ‘‘pan’’ is salt, 
and the color of the diamond-bearing clay changes 
from yellow ochrous to bluish-gray as it gets 
deeper. Indeed, many new and strange things 


| come to light in searching for diamonds. 





MY RIVAL’S PORTRAIT. 


By Emitic ToLmMan. 


I was never considered a superstitious man. 
Indeed, my wife was rather disposed to find fault 
with what she called my want of faith in the 
unseen. Not that she had any vulgar belief in 
ghosts, but like most women she had a love of 
mystery, and her theories of spiritual. existence. 
If what I am about to.relate had happened to her, 





I might have made some allowance for precon- 
ceived opinions; but with me it was another mat- 
ter. Although I am aware that this narrative will 
be read with derision on the part of some, and 
incredulity on the part of others, I can but tell the 
things I have seen and heard. 

My wife had a second cousin named Edgar 
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Lampson, who had once been my unsuccessful rival 
for her hand. There is no doubt he was madly in 
love with her; but he was a dissipated, bad-tem- 
pered man, and his devotion to her brought no 
return. Soon after Mabel and I became engaged, 
I chanced to meet him at the gate of her father’s 
house. 

With his white teeth gleaming savagely through 
his black mustache, he muttered: ‘* You have 
crossed my path. Some day I shall cross yours.”’ 

Mabel and I were married, and for nine years 
lived quietly and happily. Edward Lampson’s 
parting words, which had been uttered with such 
vehemence and determination as at the time to 
produce an uncomfortable impression, had almost 
faded from my memory. He had started for 
California a few weeks after our marriage, and 
had never been heard from since. All attempts 
to find him having failed, it was generally sup- 
posed that he was no longer among the living. 

Meanwhile his father, my wife’s uncle, died, 
bequeathing her a portion of his extensive pro- 
perty. Business relating to this legacy called me 
to the city where he had resided, and late one 
Saturday afternoon I ascended the marble steps of 
the spacious mansion which he had left to his 
“widow. 

Mrs. Lampson was out, but I told the servant I 
would wait ; and; being ushered into the drawing- 
room, ensconced myself in a luxurious arm-chair, 
to enjoy my surroundings. 

I could have easily entertained myself among 
the rare pictures and curiosities which adorned 
the apartment, but almost the first object that 
attracted my attention was one from which I found 
it difficult to withdraw it. Upon the wall oppo- 
site me was a life-like portrait of Edgar Lampson. 
There were the black, curling locks, heavy brows, 
and handsome features which I remembered so 
well. Whichever way I turned my eyes, those of 
the picture seemed to follow. At last I gave 
myself up to the spell. As I looked and pon- 
dered, the portrait seemed to move out from the 
wall. I thought it could not be, though the 





illusion, for such I called it, gave me a strange 
feeling, and caused me to gaze upon the picture 
even more fixedly than before. 

‘Tt isa fine likeness. No wonderI imagined 
for a moment it was a living thing.’’ AsI said 
this to myself, again it came out from the wall, 
trembled slightly and drew back. 

The words, ‘* You have crossed my path. Some 
day I shall cross yours,’’ came to my mind. I 
felt almost as though the lips concealed by that 
heavy black mustache, might part at any moment 
and show the white, gleaming teeth. 

A third time it moved, advancing and retreat- 
ing as before. There could be no doubt about it 
now. I rubbed my eyes, to make sure that I was 
awake. Then I looked about the room for some 
aperture from which a stream of air might issue, 
sufficient to cause this singular phenomenon. All 
the doors and windows were closed, and every- 
thing else in the room was motionless. 

As I said in the beginning, I never was con- 
sidered superstitious ; and I think I may honestly 
claim my share of manly courage; but that Edgar 
Lampson’s portrait should actually start out from 
the wall before my very eyes, without any visible 
assistance, was appalling. The cold perspiration 
stood upon my forehead. After looking about 
the room in vain for any reasonable cause, I leaned 
back in my chair to wait for further developments. 

How long I sat there, motionless and silent, I 
know not. My mind was in such a state of 
bewilderment, agitation, and indefinable awe, it 
took no note of time. Still the portrait waved 
back and forth; and my staring eyes were fixed 
upon it. 

At length, determined to probe this mystery, 
with one mighty effort I broke the spell, and sprang* 
to my feet. Stepping quickly forward, I stretched 
out my hand to grasp the picture. It dropped to 
my side again instantly; for I perceived a stream 
of hot air issuing from a register just under the 
portrait, and proceeding, doubtless, not from the 
spirit-world, but from some common-place furnace 
below. 





MY CREED. 


I HOLD that Christian grace abounds 
Where charity is seen; that when 
We climb to heaven ’tis on the rounds 

Of love to men. 


I hold all else named piety 
A selfish scheme, a vain pretence; 
Where centre is not can there 
Circumference ? 
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Coins of the World and their Value.—The following 


of the readers of the MONTHLY, and will be found convenient 

for reference. It is compiled from the excellent Lexicon 

of Jabez Jenkins : ‘ 

Abra, a Polish silver coin, about 24 cents. 

Adarcon, an old 
Jewish coin, 
about $6. 

Alleveur, a Swed- 
ish coin, about 
I cent. 

Altin, Russian 
money, about 3 
cents. 

Angel, an old 
English coin, 
about $2.40. 

Anna, East India 
money, about 3 
cents. 

As, Roman mo- 
ney, about 3 
cents. 

Ashereh, Egypt- 
ian money, 
about 1 { cents. 

Ashrafi, Persian 
gold coin, about 
$2.25. 

Aslani, Turkish 
silver coin, 
about $1.40. 

Asper, a small Turkish money, 1-24th cent ; Egypt, 4th cent. 

Atche, Turkish silver coin, about 1% cent. 

Bajocho, Roman money, about 1 cent, 

Bashereh, Egyptian gold coin, about 49 cents. 

Batzen, Swiss money, about 2 cents. 

Baubee, a half-penny. 

Bedidlik, Egyptian gold coin, about $4.97. 

Betro, a small Venetian coin, %4 cent. 

Bezant, an old Byzantine gold coin, worth about $2.25. 

Bisa, a gold coin worth about $1. 

Blanguille, a Barbary coin, about 3 cents. 

Blare, a Swiss coin, 2 cents. 

Bodle, small Scotch coin, % cent. 

Boussobbattash, Tripoli money, about 1 cent. 

Broadpiece, an old gold coin, value about $6. 

Byzant, a gold coin, $75 or $2.25. 

Cabcer, a Mocha coin, about 60 cents. 

Cancareen, Chinese money, 1 and 4-1oth cents. 

Carlino, Naples silver coin, about 8 cents; Sardinia gold 
coin, $9.47. 

Carolin, Bavarian gold coin, about $4.80. 

Voi. IX.—10 





COINING AND FINISHING MONEY. 


| Cash, a Chinese coin, about th cent. 
list of the coins of the world may prove interesting to some | 


Carlillane, Spanish gold coin, about $2.30. 

| Cechin, Sequin, about $1.75. 

| Christiana, a Swedish coin, about 14 cents, 

| Christian d’or a Danish gold coin, about $3.96. 

| Cistophorus, an ancient coin, worth about 75 cents. 

Cobang, Japanese 
gold coin,about 
$3-57- 

Cowry, a_ shell 
used as money, 
20 toa cent; in 
India, 60. 

Crown,silvercoin, 
about $1.07; 
gold, $5.81. 

Cruzado, a Portu- 
guese silver 
coin, about 48 
cents. 

Daalder, a Dutch 
coin, about 60 
cents, 

Dawm, an Indian 
copper coin, 
about 1 { cents. 

Denari, Tuscan 
money, about 
I I-12th cents. 

Denarius, a Ro- 
man coin, sil- 
ver, 15% cts.; 
gold, $3.87. 

Denier, old French money, 1-5th cent. 

Didrachma, silver, about 30 cents. 

Dollar (Rix), 95 to 105 cents. 

Doppia, Roman gold coin, about $3.28. 

Doubloon, Spanish gold coin, about $15.57. 

Drachme, Greek coin, 17% cents. 

Ducat, gold coin, $2.25; Russian, $2.75; silver, 83 cents. 

Ducatoon, kind of silver ducat, $1.26. 

Ecu, a Swiss silver coin, 88 cents. 

Escudo, a Spanish gold coin, $1.90. 

Floren, Florence, an old gold coin, about $1.50. 

Florin, North German, 54 cents ; Spanish, 42 cents; Austrian, 
48 cents; gold, $1.66. 

Franc, French money, 19% cents. 

Francescone, Tuscan coin, $1.03. 

Franken, Swiss silver coin, 27 cents. 

Frederick d’or, gold coin, $3.96. 

Genevoise, Swiss silver coin, $1.08. 

Genovine, Sardinian gold coin, $15.17. 

George, a gold coin, about $1.60. 

Gerah, Hebrew money, 3 cents. 
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Groshen, Prussian money, 2% cents. 

Groten, Dutch monéy, about I cent. 

Guilder, Dutch coin, 42 cents; Guiana, 26 cents. 

Guinea, English money, about $5. 

Halfjoe, gold coin, $8.70. 

Hamsee, Egyptian gold 
coin, 25 cents. 

Hashreen, Egyptian gold 
coin, $1.02. 

Imperial, a Russian gold 
coin, about $7.84. 

Jacobus, an English gold 
coin, about $6. 

Joannes, a Portuguese 
gold coin, $17.24. 

Kopeck, Russian money, 
1-100th part of rouble. 

Kopfstuck, a Bavarian coin, about 16 cents. ; 

Kreutzer, Austria, 8 1-10th; Baden, 4% ; Bavaria, 6-1oth of a 
cent, 

Lavin, a Persian wire coin, about 12 cents. 

Leopoldone, a Tuscan coin, about $1.05. 

Li, 1-1oth of a cent. 








SHEKEL OE COPPER. 


Libra, a Roman coin, about $14.50; Spanish, about 56 cents. 

Libra, south of Europe silver coin, 18% cents. 

Livre, an old French money, about 18 cents, 

Louis d'or, French gold coin, $4.50. 

Maasha, an East India coin, about 5 cents. 

Mace, Chinese money, 14 cents. 

Macuta, Portuguese money, 
5% cents; Sierra Leone, 
10 cents. 

Maravedi, Spanish money, 
y cent. 

Marengo, a Sardinian gold 
coin, $3.79. 

Mark, money of acceunt, 
English, $3.20; Scotch, 
27 cents; German cur- 
rency, 30 cents. 

Medine, Turkish coin, 3% 
cents. 

Medio, Spanish coin, 5 cents. 

Merk, an old Scotch coin, $3.22. 

Millrei, Portuguese silver coin, $1.16. 

Mina, an ancient money, about $19.36. 

Mohur, an East India gold coin, $8.13. 

Moidore, Portuguese gold coin, $6.48; Brazil, $4.92. 

Napoleon, a gold coin, $3.83. 





Corin oF CoRINTH. 








SHEKEL OF SILVER. 


Nusf, an Egyptian silver coin, 48 cents. 

Nusfhk, Egyptian gold coin, about $2.49. 

Obolus, an ancient coin, 234 cents. 

Onikilik, Turkish coin, 89 cents; Onlik, 44 cents. 


Onzia, a Naples gold 
coin, about $2.48. 

Ora, an old English coin, 
worth about 32 cents. 

Pagoda, a coin worth 
about $1.67. 

Para, Turkish money, 
1-30th cent; in Egypt 
and Tripoli, %th cent. 

Pardo, a Goa silver coin, 
about 60 cents. 

Patca,Spanishcoin,$1.12; 
Algerine piastre, 36 cts. 

Paul, Italian money, 10 cents. 

Pawl, a coin of Guinea, 6 cents. 

Pendebad, Persian silver coin, 11 cents, 

Pera, a small Turkish coin, & cent. 

Pseta, a Spanish coin, about 20 cents. 

Peso, a Spanish coin ; a dollar ; a piastre. 





Dem1-SHEKEL OF COPPER. 


Pezza, a Tuscan coin, about 95 cents. 

Pfenning, Prussian money, 1I-5th cent. 

Piastre, a dollar in Spain or Italy; Turkey, 5 cents; Tripoli, 
12 cents. 

Picayune, 6% cents. 

Pice, copper coin of India, cent. 

Pistareen, a silver coin, about 
Ig cents. 

Pistole, a gold coin, $3.90; 
Sardinia, $5.42; Swiss, 

, $4.48. 

iS} Plack, an old Scotch coin, 

24d cent. 

¥ Poltin, a Russian silver coin, 
about 38 cents. 

Pound sterling, English mo- 
ney, $4.84. 

Quan, Cochin-China money, 
about 85 cents. 

Quattrino, copper coin, 4 ct. 

Quinto, Spanish money, about 34d cent. 

Real, a Spanish coin, silver, 11 cents; 5 cents, if mixed 
metal; Egyptian, 97 cents. 

Ree, Rei, Rea, Portuguese money, 1-1oth of a cent. 

Rial, an old English coin of 1o shillings. 

Rix dollar, a German coin, 75 cents to $1.08. 
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Rose-noble, an ancient gold coin, worth about $1. 

Ruba, an Egyptian silver coin, about 25 cents. 

Ruble, Russian silver and gold coin, about 75 cents; paper 
ruble, 20 cents. 

















ANCIENT CoIN MOULD AND DIE. 
Rupee, silver coin, 4434 cents; Malay, gold. $7.27. 
Ruspone, Tuscan gold coin, $6.92. 
Ryder, a Dutch coin, $6. 





C2SAR AUGUSTUS, B.C. 27. 
Sahibkoran, a Persian silver coin, 22 cents. 
Scudo, Austria, 97 cents; Rome, $1; Sardinia, $1.22. 
Scute, a gold coin of France, 80 cents. 





ANCIENT RING MONEY. 











JuLius Cassar. 
Seni, Japanese money, 1-64th cent. 
Sequin, a gold coin, Italian, $2.29; Turkish, $1.80; Egypt- 
ian, $1.25. . 





Cotn OF ARCHELAUS. CoIn OF CLEOPATRA. 


Sextans, Roman money, about 1th cent. 

Shekel, silver, 62 cents ; gold, $8.75; weight, 9 1-5th penny- 
weights. 

Shilling, English shilling, 24 cents. 

Soldi, Italian money, 1 cent. 

Sharock, East India silver coin, 24 cents. 

Spur-royal, an old gold coin, $3.66. 

Stiver, a Dutch coin, 2 cents. 





SOTER, B.C. 162. 


Stooter, Dutch silver coin, § cents. 
Sultanin, a Turkish gold coin, $2.42. 
Tael, Chinese money, about $1.40. ‘ 
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Tallero, Venetian coin, about 98 cents. 

Taro, Naples silver coin, 8 cents. 

Temin, Algiers money, 40 cents. 

Tempo, Japanese, about 2 cents. 

Teruncius, a Roman coin. 

Tester, an old coin, about 12 cents. 

Testoon, silver coin, Italian, about 30 cents; Portuguese, 14 
cents. 

Tetradrachma, silver coin, about 78 cents. 

Thaler, a German dollar, about 72 cents. 

Tical, a Siamese coin, about 60 cents; Chinese, $1.61. 

Token, money not coined by authority. 

Toman, a Persian gold coin, $2.25. 

Tonga, a Bokhara silver coin, about 15 cents. 

Triens, a Roman copper coin, 4th of an ounce. 

Tsien, Chinese money, %th of a cent. 

Utchlik, a Tripoli coin, about 15 cents. 

Vellou, Spanish money, about 434 cents. 

Vinten, Portuguese money, about 2 cents. 

Yrmilik, a gold coin of Turkey, 87 cents; Egypt, 934 cents. 

Zloty, a Russian and Polish coin, about 11 cents. 





Temple of Apollo Pythias.—Thinking the enclosed 
may not have come to the notice of the editor of PoTTER’s 
AMERICAN MONTHLY, the writer takes the liberty of sending 
it to him, as the archzeological discovery fixes the site of the 
Temple of Apollo Pythias, before unknown. The clipping 
is as follows : 

The Department of State at Washington is in receipt of a 
letter from General John Meredith Read, charge-d’affaires at 
Athens, reporting the discovery by Mr. Stephen Comman- 
verdis, the learned Secretary of the Archeological Society 
of Athens, of the monument mentioned by Thucydides as 
having been erected by Pisistratus, son of Hippias and 
grandson of the tyrant Pisistratus. The stone, which was 
lying neglected on the right bank of the Illisus, southwest 
of the Temple of Jupiter Olympus, bears an inscription of 
which the following is the translation : 

“THIS MONUMENT, UPON HIS ADVENT TO POWER, Pisis- 
TRATUS, THE SON OF HIPPIAS, HAS DEDICATED IN THE 
TEMP! E OF APOLLO PYTHIAs.” 

The discovery of this remarkable stone fixes the site of the 
Temple of Apollo Pythias, which was hitherto unknown. 
The monument has been purchased by the Archeological 
Society, and will be immediately transferred to the Museum 
of Varvakion. PHILANDER. 





What does it Commemorate ?—In the NoTEs AND 
QUERIES department of your very interesting periodical I 
have frequently found most valuable information not obtain- 
able elsewhere, and am therefore induced to ask through its 
columns (if the Editor will kindly permit) the many readers 
to whom it pays its monthly greetings, if any one can inform 
me in regard to the object of the “ Pillar or Obelisk” in 
County of Elgin, Scotland, concerning which much has been 
written, but nothing so far as I know, that shows or tells 
what it commemorates. SIDNEY W. FIsHER. 


We cheerfully give space for the above letter of inquiry, 
and join with Mr. Fisher in his desire for light pertaining to 

















OBELISK IN THE COUNTY OF ELGIN, SCOTLAND. 
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the Obelisk in Scotland. We are only able to state for the 
general information of the reader, that this pillar is supposed 
to have been erected some time during the tenth century, and 
must have been designed to perpetuate important historical 
events connected with the people living at that time, both of 
a civil and a warlike character. The carvings on the Pillar 
in the main, show figures and implements of war: the bow 
and the arrow, the sword and the shield. Our illustration 
may aid our correspondent, or the reader, in his search for 
facts, exhibiting as it does many peculiarities. The monu- 
ment—if it can be called such—is carved on the two opposite 
sides, and has long been a subject of curiosity —EDITOR. 





The Myth of England.—One of our esteemed con- 
tributors, in sending us a short sketch of a somewhat 
mysterious character, writes: “As the new group of St. 
George and the Dragon over St. George’s Hall, in Philadel- 
phia, is a theme of no little interest, I thought perhaps it 
would be worth while to give the readers of PoTTER’s 
AMERICAN MONTHLY the benefit of the enclosed scrap :” 


The story of St. George the especial myth of England—as 
St. Martial is of France—the dragon-slayer’s myth, is founded 
with a host of others, upon the scriptural allusions to St. 
Michael the foremost in the Christian hierarchy, in his 
conflict with the old serpent, runs as follows : 

Near a city of Libya dwelt the dragon, a monster whose 
habitation was a pond, and whose rations were two sheep 
and a maiden per diem. When it came to the turn of Saba, 
the king’s daughter, to be sacrificed, and the people demanded 
her death, the monarch refused to offer up his child. At 
this juncture St. George appeared and promised to help 
Saba in the name of his Lord Christ. He subdues the 
monster and delivers the girl, whereupon the king, his 














| 


daughter, and all his subjects were formally baptized. St, 


George being offered rich gifts, refuses all reward, he gives 
lavish alms to the poor, teaches the king his duty to God 
and his neighbor, and finally departs. Of course the myth 
resolves itself into the deeds of some public-spirited man 
who in a time of sore need has become a public benefactor, 
distinguishing himself in some time of pestilence or great 
calamity, by heroic deed on behalf of his suffering followers, 
then, while men’s hearts were made tender by sorrow, has 
taught them great truths, baptizing them into a new faith, 
and leaving them a nobler and purer code to live by. Such 
is the history of George of Cappadicea. 
MARGARET FIELD. 





A Long-Lived Family.—A correspondent in Kentucky 
sends us the following: The recent death of Amos Turney. 
Sr., of Bourbon County, Kentucky, in the 78th year of his 
age, suggests this notice of his family. 

Daniel Turney, who died in Bourbon County many years 
ago, aged 87 years, and his wife, Susan Turney, who 
deceased aged 55 years, were the parents of thirteen chil- 
dren, all of whom reached mature years. The one dying 
youngest was in his 55th year. The following are the 
names and ages of their children: Eva May Smizer, aged 
64; Peter Turney, aged 54; Sallie Turney, aged 84; Judith 
Themister, aged 80; Anna Forsythe, aged 75; Rebecca 
Current, aged 81; Lydia Bowen, aged 69; John Turney, 
aged 56; Jesse Turney, aged 79; Amos Turney, aged 78; 
Morgan Turney, aged 71; Matthew Turney, aged 65; Kath- 
arine Morris, aged 74. 

Parents and children aggregated 1,072 years, an average 
of about 72 years and 6 months. Two of the children are 
still living—Morgan Turney, aged 71, and Katharine Morris, 
aged 74. WwW. WF 
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Trade with South America.—Our people are always 
interested in any subject which has in view an increase of 
their exchequer, either in a national or individual point of 
view. Especially at this time, when there is general depres- 
sion of all forms of industry, owing to the lack of confidence 
of capitalists, any scheme or project which seems plausible, 
is agitated and pretty thoroughly shaken up to see if “ it will 
hold water.” While there has beena general cry of “hard 
times” but few methods have been developed to ameliorate 
or improve our condition. At one time our troubles were all 
charged to a depreciated currency; we had either too much or 
too little: at another period, over-production was the source 
of evil. In time of general thrift we had overstocked not 
only our own market, but the markets of the world. Another 
observing mind had discovered that as war always destroys 
or consumes wealth, we have through the late war become 
a bankrupt nation. To our minds none of these are correct, 
but each embodies some truth. That which concerns us 
more than how we got into our embarrassment, is how to 
get out the easiest and quickest way. If our dwelling be on 





fire, itis not the time to waste energies as to who set it on 
fire, but how to save the building and its contents. 

To find markets for what we produce has been the desire of 
both manufacturers and general producers. There is certainly 
not much doubt but that such markets being once found and 
utilized, much of our distress would disappear. There are 
certainly channels enough in the markets of the world— 
human wants, necessities and tastes—to take from us all our 
surplus manufactures and set again in motion the wheels of 
industry, if we can only share fairly in supplying them. 
And why have we not long since turned our attention 
towards the Sunny South? We have not only wasted by war, 
but crippled by our domestic policy, those whom we should 
have aided. At least the ten years past, say from 1867 to 
1877, could have brought forth plentiful harvest, if proper 
efforts towards conciliation had been put forth. The trade of 
the North with the South prior to the war, was one of the 
chief sources of our general prosperity. Merchants, manu- 
facturers and shippers found in our Southern brethern good 
customers. The value of this large trade has apparently been 
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overlooked, while searching for reasons for the continued 
stagnation of business. The sooner this trade is put in 
motion, between these two sections of the country the better 
for the whole people. 

The trade with South America is an item of considerable 
moment, and there is no good reason why we should not 
control a fair share at least of it. Add this trade to that of 
the Southern States, which capitalists can soon revive, and 
we will see the dawn of better times. The importance of 
early effort to develop the exportation of our manufactures 
to Brazil and Mexico is impressing itself more every day upon 
our merchants. Mr. Randall, the ex-Speaker, has written a 
letter to some leading citizens of Galveston, Texas, in reply 
to an invitation to visit them, in which he points out that, 
while the total foreign trade of the countries lying south of 
the United States on this continent amounts to about 
$520,000,000, our share of it is only $112,000,000, and of 
this only $37,000,000 is carried on under the American flag. 

What we need to mend matters is, he says, “ more favor- 
able commercial relations and more comprehensive trade 
connections with other nations;’” and he adds “that the 
policy of the Government should be to enlarge our trade 
relations with Mexico and with the Central and South 
American States,” and he afterwards speaks of this as “an 
extended policy.” The difficulty which afflicts the trade of 
this country with South America is the one which afflicts 
our trade with all foreign countries. We have so arranged 
our system of taxation that it costs us more to produce com- 
modities than foreigners are willing to pay for them, and 
consequently we have to pay for what they sell to us largely 
in gold, and they cannot afford to take gold. South Ameri- 
cans, like other rational people, go to the market where they 
exchange their own goods to the best advantage for other 
people’s gouds. 

The New York World gives an interesting compilation 
of facts and figures, showing what an inviting field is here 
offered for American enterprise. The latest figures obtainable, 
those for 1874, show that while the United States sold to 
Mexico and South American countries twenty-eight millions 
of goods, France sold twice and England four times as much. 
And yet the United States, during the same time, imported 
seventy-five millions of various goods from these countries. 
Mexico, Brazil and Chili need just what we want to sell. 
They have no manufactures, but their tropical soil gives the 
husbandmen abundant returns, They bought in one year 
475,000,000 yards of cotton cloths, of which England 
fournished fourteen-fifteenths, though from one to two 
thousand miles further away than the United States. And 
yet we can sell cotton to advantage in Manchester; we do 
send cotton to Manchester, 2,500 miles and let Manchester 
send cotton back to Brazil, 5,000 miles. These countries 
use thirty millions’ worth of machinery every year, which we 
manufacture as cheap and better than England. Finally, a 
steamer leaves Liverpool almost daily for South American 
ports, while the United States has not one regular line, 
though two firms, one in New York and one in Boston, have 
four steamers running at irregular intervals. 

There was talk last fall about a line between Brazil and 
Philadelphia. Now New York is being aroused to the 
possibilities of such a commercial relation, and at the next 





session of Congress there are likely to be at least two lines 
asking for a mail contract. The advantage in port charges 
and rail connections are such that a line from this city can be 
made to pay larger profits than a line from New York. 
Many articles for which there is a ready market in South 
America are manufactured in this city, and through freight 
rates to or from any part of the country can be made always 
as low at this port, and sometimes lower. To do this trade 
is impossible without steamships at stated periods, but with 
them it will be necessary for our merchants to send out their 
agents and to make especial effort for the sale of their goods, 
because in many of the large ports even there are no houses 
who have any trade with American ports. The Fall River 
manufacturers, finding no market at all for their goods at 
home, sent an agent to Brazil who prospected the country, 
and immediately on his return looms were changed, and 
already the demand is sufficient to take all their surplus 
product. Nor is there any trouble about a return cargo. If 
the supply of cotton, hides or India rubber fails there is 
always a paying freight to be had by taking cabinet woods. 


Making History.—Just as we go to press with this num- 
ber of the MONTHLY, our mind reverts to the HISTORY made 
since our last issue. ‘‘ Time and tide wait not,” is none the 
less true because an oldsaying. Most certainly events crowd 
rapidly after their forerunners, and stamp their undying im- 
prints upon the pages of history. The record goes on as un- 
ceasingly as the flow of the waters of the mighty Mississippi, 
nor night nor day does it pause in its chronicling of that his- 
tory. This record is either one of shame or of honor, whether 
applied to national or individual life. It is an exhibit of 
either progression or retrogression—an advance forward or a 
step backward in some one of the countless interests which 
relate to human weal or human woe. Neutral life is a non- 
entity—a myth belonging only to imagination. All animated 
forms of creation show growth or decay, from the most deli- 
cate plant in the valley up to the most honored king on his 
lofty throne. We gladly record some of these events in this 
outgoing number of the AMERICAN MONTHLY, and none 
with a greater degree of satisfaction than those which tell of 
THE NATION’s ADVANCE. 

Without ostentation, or desire for display, President Hayes 
moves majestically towards a higher life forthe nation. The 
fiat went forth from the White House on June 22d, having 
in it the true ring of reform, Theories, pledges, and promises 
are all well enough at times, but when a grand principle is 
brought forth into life, having in view the saving of our re- 
publican form of government, it must enable the people repre- 
senting that government to breathe easier. That decree was, 
and that principle is, that THE BUSINESS OF THE GOVERN- 
MENT AND THE POLITICS OF THE OFFICE-HOLDERS UNDER 
THAT GOVERNMENT, OUGHT TQ AND SHALL BE DIVORCED. 
That proclamation, if not in words, in spirit, of Rutherford 
B. Hayes, will live long after he shall have laid down the 
cares of office. No wonder that it produced a perfect tornado 
of abuse from wire-pullers and tricksters, in office and out of 
office. DIVORCE BUSINESS FROM POLITICS! Four words big 
with meaning, and wide-spread in their operations. They 
say, corruption in office shall take place no longer. They 
lift the ominous clouds hanging over the nation’s destiny. 
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This order, too, goes directly home to every office-holder in 
the United States. We here give it in full: 
EXECUTIVE MANSION, WASHINGTON, June 22. 

Sir: I desire to call your attention to the following para- 
graph in the letter addressed by me to the Secretary of the 
Treasury on the conduct to be observed by officers of the 
General Government in relation to the elections: “ No officer 
should be required or permitted to take part in the man- 
agement of political organizations, caucuses, conventions or 
election campaigns. Their right to vote and to express their 
views on public questions either orally or through the press 
is not denied: provided it does not interfere with the dis- 
charge of their official duties, No assessments for political 
purposes on officers or subprdinates should be allowed.” 
This rule is applicable to every department of the civil ser- 
vice. It should be understood by every officer of the General 
Government that he is expected to conform his conduct to its 
requirements, Very respectfully, R. B. HAyYEs. 

Our late national contest came near wrecking the great ship 
of State, through the machinations of office-holders and po- 
litical organizations under their control. When a Secretary 
of War, and other influential members of the Cabinet, stand- 
ing at the head of a great political body, can use the military 
to coerce decisions at the ballot-box, it is high time the people 
rise in their might and hurl from power those subverters of 
one of the best forms of a government in the world. The 
old cry, “ impracticable!” is heard from those who have been 
too long fed from the public crib, to the public detriment. 
“ Impolitic! it will destroy the Republican party,” sing out 
another class of barnacles, who have for many years impeded 
the sailing of the old Ship of State. Reform, to be effective, 
must go to the bottom of the evil, and remedies as radical as 
the disease itself must be administered. The best elements 
in both parties say amen! to this, as they will to every meas- 
ure which the President adopts to purify the civil service. 
“« He serves his party best, who serves his country best,’’ is an 
expression which does its author honor. The true idea of 
government is “the greatest good to the greatest number,” 
and this is the principle involved in the separation of the two 
conflicting interests, business and politics. That the patriotic 
spirit of the masses is kindled, as with a new life, by this 
move by the Executive, we need only to witness the ratifica- 
tions made manifest both North and South. New Engjand’s 
heart ratifies the reform measure. This is shown in emphatic 
style by the warm reception given the President during his 
recent tour. 

RETRENCHMENT.—In harmony with this, we see the several 
members of the Cabinet instituting changes calculated to re. 
trench the expenses of the Government, while augmenting 
the national credit. The Secretary of the Treasury is suc- 
cessfully negotiating the sale of our bonds at the low rate of 
Sour and four and one-half per cent. This, as compared with 
former rates, will save from one and a half to three per cent. 
on so much of the national debt. In this conncction we give 
Mr. Sherman’s letter explanatory of the mode and material in 
which the new loan is to be paid. The letter is as follows: 

TREASURY DEPARTMENT, WASHINGTON, June 19, 1877. 
Francis O. French, Esq., No. 94 Broadwoy, New York: 

Sir: Your letter of the 18th inst., in which you inquire 
whether the four-per-cent. bonds now being sold by the Gov- 





ernment are payable, principal and interest, in gold coin, is 
received. The subject, from its great importance, has de- 
manded and received careful consideration. Under laws 
now in force, there is no coin issued or issuable in which the 
the principle of the four-per-cent. bonds is redeemable or the 
interest payable except the gold coins of the United States of 
the standard value fixed by the laws in force on the 14th of 
July, 1870, when the bonds were authorized. The Govern- 
ment exacts in exchange for these bonds payment at their 
face in such gold coin, and it is not to be anticipated that any 
future legislation of Congress, or any action of any depart- 
ment of the Government, would sanction or tolerate the re- 
demption of the principal of these bonds, or the payment of 
the interest thereon in coin of less value than the coin au- 
thorized by law at the time of the issue of the bonds, being 
the coin exacted by the Government in exchange for the 
same. The essential element of good faith in preserving the 
equality in value between the coinage in which the Govern- 
ment receives and that in which it pays these bonds, will be 
sacredly observed by the Government and the people of 
the United States, whatever may be the system of coinage 
which the general policy of the nation may at any time 
adopt. This principle is impressed upon the text of the law 
of July 14, 1870, under which the four-per-cent. bonds are 
issued, and requires, in the opinion of the Executive Depart- 
ment of the Government, the redemption of these bonds, and 
the payment of their interest in coin of equal value with that 
which the Government received upon their issue. 
Very respectfully, 
JoHN SHERMAN, Secretary. 

This letter is pregnant with interest to our creditors at 
home and abroad. We believe Mr. Sherman’s policy ot 
thus funding the public debt is deserving of general appro- 
bation. 

THE Nation’s Honor GuARDED.—Mr. Evarts, our able 
Secretary of State, keeps pace with the ideas of national 
protection of American citizens, whether on our border or on 
the other side of the Atlantic. The recent seizure of the 
schooner Rizpah by a Spanish cruiser, resulted in diplo- 
matic correspondance between our own and the Spanish 
Government. ‘The essence of the controversy is shown in 
the following, taken from the National Republican: 

“Early in June the American whaling schooner Ellen 
Rizpah, Captain Dunham, of Provincetown, Mass., was 
boarded by a Spanish cruiser while on the Keys south of 
Cuba, and her papers called for. The latter were produced, 
but not being deemed satisfactory to the commander of the 
cruiser, the schooner was seized and the captain arrested and 
placed in close confinement. At the expiration of four days 
a Spanish frigate arrived, and after consultation the schooner 
and captain were released. 

The foregoing were the facts as related by Captain Dun- 
ham upon his arrival at Key West, which were forthwith 
communicated to the Government. Secretary Evarts imme- 
diately took steps to investigate the matter, and at his request 
Colonel Frank Wicker, Collector at Key West, was directed 
by telegraph to dispatch the revenue steamer Crawford in 
search of the Ellen Rizpah, and obtain from Captain Dun- 
ham a sworn statement of the circumstances attending the 
outrage alleged to have been perpetrated by the Spanish 
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cruiser. The cutter started in search of the schooner, but 
did not succeed in finding her. Secretary Evarts, however, 
addressed a note to the Spanish Government, calling its 
attention to the facts as they had been received at the State 
Department, which, if true, were such as the United States 
could not tolerate, and would require the fullest and most 
ample satisfaction. 

The tone of the Secretary of State’s communication must 
have been regarded as an unsavory novelty at Madrid, and 
doubtless convinced the Spanish Ministry that the day was 
over for gratuitous indignities to our flag, and that hereafter 
Spain will be held to a strict accountability for all outrages 
perpetrated upon our citizens by its officials, in Cuba or else- 
where. The reply of the Spanish Government, recently re- 
ceived at the State Department, assures Mr. Evarts that 
Spain will make all honorable amends for the seizure and 
detention of the schooner in question and the imprisonment 
of Captain Dunham just as soon as an investigation of the 
facts can be had, and promises that it will spare no efforts to 
prevent a repetition of similar outrages in the future. Mr. 
Evarts will hand in his bjll of damages against Spain when 
he receives Captain Dunham’s sworn statement.” 

A REHABILITATED SouTH.—In concord with the protec- 
tion of American rights abroad, we see the most gratifying 
evidences of better times in the Southern States. Confidence 
is rapidly taking the place of distrust; and the demoraliza- 
tion of knaves and thieves points to light and happiness in 
the near future. 

The wisdom—not to say the right—of allowing the citizens 
of each State to manage their own affairs in time of peace, is 
daily being demonstrated. The President may rest satisfied 
with his “ well-done”’ in the formerly distracted States, 

Let Justice TRIvMPH.—Our hope now is that the legal 
measures recently instituted against members of the late Re- 
turning Boards will bring to the full light of day all acts and 
their authors which militated against the sacredness and 
purity of the ballot-box. It matters not who suffers, so long 
as Justice is crowned victor. The gaze and condemnation 
of the whole world on those who betrayed such holy trusts, 
cannot be too severe as a lesson for the future. We cannot 
afford to make treaty with evil doers, no matter what social or 
political station they occupy. This last remark is called out 
in view of statements in the representative journals of the day 
to the effect that “an indictment of the members of the 
Louisiana Returning Board by the New Orleans grand jury, 
is a violation of the plighted faith of the Nicholls govern- 
ment.” The idea here is that certain conditions and guar- 
antees being made by the present State Government, resist- 
ance to its claim would be withdrawn; and among these 
conditions were the suppression of evidences of fraud and 
protection of the guilty. Such appears to be the meaning of 
bubblings near the fountains of power. Judge Lawrence, of 
Illinois, gives expression to this idea as ‘‘ a gross violation of 
pledges by the Nicholls government,” and that in an appa- 
rently official way. This certainly is a startling confession 
by one of the leading members of the Commission. The 
people cannot afford to compound crimes of such a character, 
and we feel sure that the voice of the nation will call for the 
whole truth, 

Our RELATIONS WITH MEXICO.—Extending our obser- 





vations further south, we see still agitations going on the bor- 
ders of Texas and Mexico. The frequent incursions of Mexi- 
can outlaws into our domain, and thefts and murder 
committed by banditti bands, have compelled our gov- 
ernment to despatch military protection against such inva- 
sion of the rights of American citizens; and as the gov- 
ernment of Mexico appears powerless to control these 
desperadoes, orders have been given to General Ord to 
pursue, if necessary, these bands into Mexican territory. 
This policy, it is not claimed, is sanctioned by law, but is 
our only remedy. Self defence is certainly one of the first 
laws of nature, and retaliation on the part of individual 
citizens would seem justifiable; it is a question, however, 
whether such an act of the government as ordering the 
United States forces to cross the Rio Grande is justifiable, 
prior to further efforts with the Mexican government in 
search of redress. It seems to us premature; but not as 
much so as the recognition of the Diaz government, through 
Senor Matta, the accredited Minister from Mexico. It is 
also announced from high authority that the Diaz govern- 
ment has made arrangements to pay all the just claims of 
Americans who lost their property in the mining country. 

THE ISSUES IN FRANCE are not yet settled, and it is diffi- 
cult to foresee the-termination. Inthe French Chamber of 
Deputies the debate on the interpellation was recently re- 
sumed, 

The principal speech was made by M. Leon Renault, 
former Prefect of Police, who addressed the House in the 
name of the Left Centre and all Conservatives who on 
grounds of reason had rallied to the Republic. In vehe- 
ment but persuasive language he demonstrated the impossi- 
bility of turning backward and restoring the monarchy. 
The present Cabinet would ruin the Marshal as Polignac 
had ruined Charles X., and simply pave the way for the 
triumph of the Bonapartists. The Count de Choiseul then 
presented the following order of the day in behalf of the 
United Left: 

Whereas, The Ministry formed May 7 under the Presi- 
dency of the Duke de Broglie was called to the direction of 
public affairs contrary to the law of the majority, which is 
the leading principle of parliamentary government, and has 
since assuming office avoided giving explanations to the 
natiqnal representatives; whereas, it has besought the ad- 
ministration to crush universal suffrage by all the means at 
its disposal; whereas, it represents merely a coalition of 
monarchists guided by inspirations from the clerical party ; 
whereas, it has allowed attacks on national representatives 
and incitements to violation of law to pass unpunished; 
whereas, on all these grounds it imperils peace and order, 
and disturbs business and general interests; therefore, the 
House declares that the Ministry does not possess the con- 
fidence of the nation. 

On the conclusion of the reading of this order, there was 
much excitement and cheering. Ministers left their seats 
only to increase the applause and general confusion. 

THE CROss AND THE CRESCENT struggle waxes warmer 
from day to day, and while Russia has met with reverses in 
Northern Asiatic Turkey, there are only accumulating evi- 
dence that she proposes to occupy Constantinople. Plucky 
little Greece has resolved to be neutral, and give the Turks 
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no special advantage. Austria approves the course taken by 
the Greek Government in detaining Turkish arms at Corfu. 
It is proposed that an Austrian steamer be allowed to take 
them to some neutral port. This Greece will agree to, pro- 
vided the Austrian Consul gives a written guarantee as to 
their destination. 

It is most gratifying to notice that amid the alarms and 
realities of war, the Emperor of Russia, whose emancipation 
of the serfs will carry his name with honor through the 
future ages, is steadily proceeding with measures for amelio- 
rating the condition of the numerous races who acknowledge 
him as lord, and is forwarding by all means in his power 
(chiefly governmental assistance and pecuniary aid) the estab- 
lishment of a university in Siberia, so long previously known 
as a penal settlement. As far back as 1803 a rich Ooralian 
(or Uralian) land-owner paid 100,000 rubles into the 
Treasury, to be applied to this purpose. This has swollen 
to 150,000, to which a Siberian merchant lately added 
100,000 rubles more. Omsk, which has superseded Tobolsk 
as the capital of Western Siberia, and which has long been 
the seat of a military academy, is the place chosen for the 
future seat of learning, as it is not far remote from the 
scholastic arrondissements of Orenburg and Turkestan, and 
does not contain a single political prisoner. The buildings 
are already being constructed, and the intention is to have 
them ready for occupation by July, 1880. The whole ex- 
pense of “running” this Siberian university, including the 
salaries of the professional staff, is estimated at $214,900 a 
year. The system adopted will resemble that of the Ameri- 
can rather than the English universities. 

THAT THE NATIONAL ANNIVERSARY was generally ob- 
served throughout the country on the Fourth of July speaks 
well for the patriotism of the people and permanency of 
republican institutions, The demonstrations were not so 
boisterous as usual, but they all showed that the birth of 
the FIRST YEAR in the SECOND CENTURY of the Republic was 
duly recognized. The day itself was remarkably fine, just 
sufficiently cool to brace up the system and enable pedes- 
trians, orators and others to accomplish whatever they had 
in view. Among the many commendable speeches of the 
day we find none more significant than Colonel Forney’s, 
of .Philadelphia. It discusses national topics in a most 
vigorous way. We extract the following as comprehending 
the issues of the hour: 

“But we seem to have approached solid ground within 
the last six months. Two of the greatest European nations 
have exploded into a war, which threatens to extend far and 
wide in the Old World, but here all is peace, or the assu- 
rance of peace. A wise administration of the General Gov- 
ernment bravely presses for the restoration of tranquility 
between recently divided States. .'. . 2. 2... 

It is true these bright signs are followed by a protracted 
business depression. But even this depression is not without 
its uses. It compels a severe and resolute self-examination. 
It enforces the correction of social and individual mistakes. 
It imposes upon government and people a rigid frugality 
and economy. The government cannot shrink from its 
duty while the people suffer; and the masses will not com- 
plain if their public servants follow their example. The 
office-holder must work for. his money, like the unofficial 





tax-payer. Competency must be the test in public, as it is 
in private business. There can be no privileged class in a 
republic, There can be no families quartered on the 
treasury. The citizen in office neither becomes the master 
of the citizen not in office nor yet his slave. He is to be 
paid for his work, not for his political skill. The experience 
of the last forty years was hard enough in both parties; but 
the expensive and dangerous excesses since the war became 
insufferable. 

A new departure was inevitable. It could not be post- 
poned without private and general bankruptcy. A great 
man came in time as the instrument of Reform. Providence 
sent us the warning, and also the deliverer. God give him 
strength to persevere, and woe to those who attempt to chain 
his hands and to defeat his great mission. The clouds still 
hang heavily over our country, not only ours alone, but over 
all the interests of labor abroad. Yet I can see the silver 
lining growing broader and brighter.” 


Constantinople.—At this particular time in the world’s 
history no one place on the map of the Eastern Continent 
commands more attention than Constantinople, the capital of 
Turkey. The interest converging at this point is not so 
much. with the masses as with the crowned heads, as it is 
regarded strategically and politically in its relations to other 
powers somewhat in the same sense as the keystone is to 
the arch of the temple. While Russia and Turkey are the 
powers in direct conflict, with all the destructive implements 
of warfare, the other nations are more than merely interested 
observers; they are passing through the more active forms of 
diplomatic correspondence, in order that there shall be brought 
about a mutual understanding with each other, that their 
respective interests shall be protected. To Russia they say, 
“thus far and no farther shalt thou go;’’ and Russia gives 
assurance that should she take possession of Constantinople, 
she will hold it only long enough to get indemnity and guar- 
antees. Under these pledges, it is more than likely, from the 
outlook at this writing, that England will keep “ hands off,” at 
least for the present. The subject, however, is a complicated 
one, and it would not greatly surprise us to hear of other 
Powers stepping in for their share of the Turkey. 

It may interest our readers, especially those who have not 
had the opportunity of visiting Constantinople, to give here 
an outline of it. On landing at this seat of Empire, the feel- 
ing experienced by the traveller is generally one of disap- 
pointment. The magnificent view of the city obtained from 
the deck of a steamer entering the Golden Horn, either from 
the Marmora or the Bosphorus, gives rise to anticipations, 
which, alas! are destined never to be fulfilled. The belt of 
Constantinople proper is about fourteen miles. The city is 
enclosed by walls on the land or western side. On the north 
is the famous “ Harbor,” or Golden Horn, which separates 
it from Galata, and the Bosphorus divides it from Scutari. 
These are the outlying, or more properly, suburbs, but are 
included in the general make-up of the city. Difficult, indeed, 
would it be to find a site better adapted for the Imperial City. 
Apparently nothing is wanting; and it is not at all remark- 
able that the eyes of the world are now and then turned to- 
ward it. The population of the city is near a half million, 
composed of a variety of congruous and incongruous elements 
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Armenians, Arabs, Greeks, Europeans, and Turks; the last 
mentioned (Turks) representing fully one-half of the popu- 
lation. It is probably unnecessary to state that the city occu- 
pies the site of ancient Byzantium, founded 667 B.c. 

From its foundation until the time when Constantine made 
it the seat of power, it had a varied history, usually falling 
into the hands and among the most successful of the Greeks. 
In A.D. 329 arrangements were made for the great change, 
and in May, 330, the new capital was formally inaugurated. 


396, it was declared the capital of the Eastern empire, it rose 
into great magnificence. 

The Moslem divides his day and night into twenty-four 
hours, it is true, but his days begin with the sunset. An hour 
after sunset is one o’clock. It is at sunset that the “call to 
prayer’ is made from the galleries of the mosque minarets, 
and not at any one stated or set hour, and is thus made not a 
little significant. The absence of churches and clocks, there- 
fore, must make the city strange, if nothing else didso. Then 
there is—what, indeed, was to be expected—the narrowness 





| ning” in any sense. 
The city rapidly grew in size and splendor; and when, in | 





and tortuous character of the streets and ways, where anything 
in the way of plan or arrangement never could have crossed 
the minds of those who built the houses or dwellings which 
line them. They can only be compared to the irregular way 
across an uneven field, with cottages built close to the edge of 
it, as the traffic got year by year to be ghicker and thicker. 
Each street of the city is a perfect zigzag, and a straight line 
is not to be found.. Indeed, there is a total absence of “ plan- 
From east to west the city is about three 
miles and a half, while from north to south it is about three 
miles, 

It is the residence of the Greek Patriarch, who holds his 
patriarchal synod here; and the Armenian Patriarch and the 
Greek Catholic Bishop have their homes in Constantinople. 
The Protestant churches of Britain and America have their 
missionary headquarters also here. During the thirteenth 
century the Genoese and the Venetians by their contests 
retarded its prosperity, and in 1543 it fell before the power 
of the Turks, who besieged it for forty days, Since then it 
has remained in Moslem hands. 
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Representation.—Creations of ART, as distinguished 
from works of NATURE, are objects of so much diverse 
criticism by both sexes, equally familiar perhaps with the 
productions of those men and women who have given to the 
world the best efforts of a life-time, that it may compensate 
us for the time and labor spent, if we investigate the causes 
of this contrariety or diversity of opinions. It is recorded 
of a certain work of art, which illustrates our thoughts, that 
on its being placed conspicuously in a public hall on exhi- 
bition, a written request was put over it as follows: “ Every 
one who examines this painting and sees in it any imperfec- 
tion, will please mark with pencil on the canvas itself the 
localities of each defect or mistake of the artist.’”? . Multi- 
tudes went to see the painting and pass judgment upon it, 
and among them many of the best art-critics of the day. One 
after another expressed his disapprobation of this part, that 
color, and yonder design, by making on each spot a cross 
sign of his criticism. The picture had been on exhibition 
scarcely three months when its whole beauty was marred and 
disfigured by the unfavorable marks of spectators. Judging 
from this seemingly general condemnation, it was pronounced 
by the press a failure, and its author a botch. Public opinion 
seemed to fully ratify that of the press, and those indicated 
by the crosses. The result of such disfavor induced the 
withdrawal of the painting from the public gaze. 
weeks subsequently the same picture was again put on exhi- 
bition in the same hall, with a card upon it as follows: 
“Your sign of approval of this painting is requested by a 
mark on each particular place of beauty or grandeur as may 
really deserve it.’”’ Hundreds gathered before the result of 
the labors of the pains-taking artist to again record their 
judgment of the work. One sign was followed by another 
until, as before, the entire canvas was studded, like the 
heavens on a clear night, with stars of the people’s approval. 


A few 





The heart of the artist was warmed as with a new life, and 
his future pathway to success and renown was illumined by 
this host of constellations on his ideal creation. 

How truthfully and forcibly this story typifies the diversity 
of human judgment. It but faintly unfolds, however, the 
causes, These are multiform, and can only be fully under- 
stood by probing the inner elements, faculties and functions 
of human life. Criticism grows out of inherited, cultivated, 
or trained powers. These powers may be noted by various 
characteristics. A taste for the moral and esthetic may pre- 
dominate with one person, while physical grandeur, strength 
and boldness may mark the love of another. We see the 
more strictly intellectual taste almost, if not entirely, isolated 
from the emotional nature. Sometimes a strong light is 
thrown upon a subject by the relation or position it holds to 
other topics. Hence, taste has a philosophical side to it. 
Some writers even advance the idea that taste is never emo- 
tional, With this we do not agree; for daily ocular evi- 
dence compels us to acknowledge that our tastes and judg- 
ment are measurably controlled by our feelings or emotions 
on beholding certain objects. They excite sympathy or dis- 
gust, according as they bear upon our sensitive and emotional 
nature. They may say that decisions which are influenced 
by the heart are biased or partial. In some sense this is cer- 
tainly true; but when the cold and matured intellectual 
judgment is in harmony with the heart promptings, it gen- 
erally is broad and impartial. Taste is only in a degree an 
original power, distinct from other powers; it appears rather 
as a combination of several powers. Our conceptions of the 
good, the true, the beautiful, the majestic, and the sublime 
have their springs in several localities. The judgment is 
twisted and warped through the forces of education, customs of 
society, conditions of the body, or circumstances surrounding 
its possessor. Blessed, indeed, is he who can cut himself 
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aloof from all warping influences, and stand erect, unfettered 
in thought and act. Few there are, unfortunately, but wear 
the chains of some form of slavery. The slavery of judg- 
ment has borne too many down in ages past, and still it mar- 
shals the multitude. The train of calamities which follows | 
such serfdom is seen at all times and in all lands. Physical | 
slavery comprises a small family to those under the banner of | 
mental slavery. <A righteous judge comes nearer to the true | 
idea of the Supreme Counsellor than any other person we 
can conceive of. 

The act of representing, describing, showing, or exhibiting 





A GARDEN 1N PALESTINE. 


a picture, model, fac-simile, etc., is termed REPRESENTATION. | 
Now, he who draws nearest to the original, whether there be 
Nature or Art, is justly entitled to the highest honor. The 
ability to approximate so near the model is the surest and best 
test of correct judgment and taste. The history of the 
world tells of brilliant conceptions, drawn purely from internal 
sources, of men and women, in both Literature and Art. The 
great works of literature which secured the suffrages of the 
universal mind in the age of Homer and the Hebrew pro- 
phets keep still in the foreground. The songs of Virgil and 
the eloquence of Tully retain yet a mystic power. No later 
age or country has detracted from the great works of the 
ancients, as shown by the Temple of Theseus, the Parthenon, 
and Coliseum. We see in Art sometimes NATURE almost as 
real as when rambling through her bowers. The life-like 
trees, plants, and flowers, as shown in our illustration of “A 
Garden in Palestine,” bring us, in thought and feeling, 











very close unto the reality. Art, in ghe bubbling fountain 
and building, is closely copied by the artist. We have 
another beautiful illustration of drawing from Nature in the 
picture of “Corn at Syria. Industry is clearly shown in the 
attitude, as well as in the implements and fabrics, which are 
exhibited in our engraving of “Women with Distaffs.” 
These are given not as REPRESENTATIONS of Art in its highest 
sense, but in order to give a better understanding of the sub- 
ject under discussion. Criticism, to be just, should give a 
true representation of the matter in hand, whether it be a new 
publication, individual character, or that which is wholly Art. 


— 


Poems, Humorous and Pathetic. Sy THomas Hoop 
THE YOUNGER. Ldited, with a Memoir, by his sister, 
FRANCES FREELING BRODERIP. Mew York: Scribner, 
Welford & Armstrong. 

This publication has been pretty freely commented upon 
by the various periodicals of the day. The author, Mrs. 
Broderip, very gracefully relates the story of the life of her 
brother, and sheds much light on the character of Hood. 
He, we are informed, was not christened “Tom,” but was 
named Thomas, after his father, although the name he always 
signed was Tom. The accounts show him to us as a good- 
natured, warm-hearted fellow, whose ambition reached its 
height when he was made editor of um. The author says 
what she has to say in a most happy manner, but gives rather 
too much stress to certain words. 

Tom’s first attempt at editing was while he was yet in 
knickerbockers. The office was a packing-box and the paper 
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printed by the hand of the editor and his sister. Of course 
there was but one copy of this sheet in an edition. Mrs. 
Broderip thinks that if Tom’s talent for drawing had been 
cultivated he would have made a fair water colorist and a 
capital designer on wood. He did do some wood-drawing 
occasionally, and illustrated several children’s books. Hood 
received a university education, and it was at one time decided 
to make a clergyman of him; but this was given up, as his 
tastes and leadings were all the other way. He actually did 
write a sermon or two, which are still in existence. He 
learned the practical workings of a newspaper office on the 











He was a baby first, and then 
He was his parents’ joy; 

But was a man soon after, when 
He ceased to be a boy. 

And when he got to middle life, 
To marry was his whim ; 

The selfsame day he took a wife 
Some woman wedded him. 


None saw him to the other side 
Of Styx, by Charon ferried; 
But ’tis conjectured that he died, 
Because he has been buried. 
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WOMEN WITH DISTAFFs. 
(See page 155.) 


Liskeard Gazette, in Cornwall. He was among the early 
contributors to the Cornhill Magazine, when Thackeray was 
at the helm, and of him that great man said: “ He is one 
of the most promising of the young birds who flutter around 
our Cornhill’ Hood filled a temporary clerkship at the War 
Office at one time, spending his days at his desk and his 
nights in writing forthe magazines. He soon gave up the 
War office and turned his peaceful thoughts to literature, 
editing and writing, until he finally became editor of Fun, a 
position he held to the day of his death. One becomes very 
much interested in this son of a great man, who, if not a 
great man himself, was a genial gentleman and a clever hu- 
morist. We give below specimens of his humorous and 
serious verses. The first is called “‘ A History :” 
There was a man, so legend says, 
And he, how strange to tell! 


Was born upon the very day 
Whereon his birthday fell. 





This is very suggestive of the father. 
called “If! is wholly his own: 


Ah, dearest, if our tears were shed 
Only for our beloved dead; 
Although our life’s left incomplete, 
Tears would not be so bitter sweet, 
As now! ah! no. 
Ah, dearest, if the friends who die, 
Alone were those who make us sigh; 
Although life’s current is so fleet, 
Sighs would not be so weary, sweet, 
As now! ah! no. 
If oft man pain it did not give 
To know that our beloved live, 
Than learn their hearts has ceased to beat, 
Grief would not be so hopeless, sweet, 
As now! ah! no. 
We must confess to a preference for this poet’s humorous 
verse, although the foregoing is very pretty. Mr. Hood had 


The following 
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the misfortune to be born the son of a famous man. Great 
things were expected of him from his cradle, and comparisons 
were suggested to his grave. In all probability if his name 
had not been Tom Hood it would have brought him more 
fame. His reputation, however, was very pleasant and 
honestly won. We cannot help calling attention to the cover 
of this book, which is as beautiful as it is unique. 


Speaking of authors, our attention is called toa very pretty 
contribution to the current literature of the day, by John G. 
Whittier. There is peculiar interest in the lines, as they 
throw a certain halo over and around the statue of Fritz- 
Greene Halleck, recently unveiled in Central Park, New 
York. Our readers will no doubt appreciate them: 


Among their graven shapes to whom 
Thy civic wreaths belong, 

O! city of his love, make room 
For one whose gift was song ; 

Not his the soldier’s sword to wield, 
Nor his the helm of state, 

Nor glory of the stricken field, 
Nor triumph of debate. 

In common ways, with common men, 
He served his race and time 

As well as if his clerkly pen 
Had never danced to rhyme. 

If, in the thronged and noisy mart, 
The Muses found their son, 

Could any say his tuneful art 
A duty left undone? 

He toiled and sang; and year by year 
Men found their homes more sweet, 

And through a tenderer atmosphere 
Looked down the brick-walled street. 

















The Greek’s wild onset Wall street knew, 
The Red King walked Broadway, 
And Alnwick Castle’s roses blew 
From Palisades to Bay. 


Fair City by the Sea! upraise 
His veil with reverent hands; 
And mingle with thy own the praise 
And pride of other lands., 


Let Greece his fiery lyric breathe 
Above her hero-urns; . 

And Scotland, with her holly, wreathe 
The flower he culled for Burns. 


O, stately stand thy palace walls, 
Thy tall ships ride the seas ; 

To-day the poet’s name recalls 
A prouder thought than these. 


Not less thy pulse of trade shall beat, 
Nor less thy tall fleets swim, 

That shaded square and dusty street 
Are classic ground through him : 


Alive, he loved, like all who sing, 
The echoes of his song; 

Too late the tardy meed we bring, 
The praise delayed so long. 

Too late, alas! Of all who knew 

The living man, to-day, 

Before his unveiled face, how few 

Make bare their locks of gray! 


Our lips of praise must soon be done, 
Our grateful eyes be dim; 

O, brothers of the days to come, 
Take tender charge of him! 


New hands the wires of song may sweep, 
New voices challenge fame; 
But let no moss of years o’er-creep 
' The lines of Halleck’s name, 


Johnson’s New Universal Cyclopedia, a Scientific 
and Popular Treasury of Knowledge, Edited by Presi- 
dent Barnard, of Columbia College, New York, and Profes- 
sor Guyon, of the College of New Jersey, and many other 
associate writers, is just completed with the fourth volame. 
This last volume contains 1760 octavo pages, and embodies 
subjects from the letter “S” to “Z” inclusive, The appen- 
dix contains valuable articles too late for insertion in alpha- 
betical order. The plans, maps, and engravings are numer- 
ous, and all show good taste and care in their execution. 
The critics generally speak of this “‘ Treasury of Knowledge’ 
in a complimentary manner, and bespeak for it a faverable 
reception. In speaking of the origin of the work, the editors- 
in-chief say, that the idea of its publication belongs to that 
most remarkable journalist of his time, Horace Greeley, he 
believing that there was a growing need of such a Cyclope- 
dia, The fact that Zell’s work of a similar character has 
obtained a large sale, would seem to demonstrate the appre- 
ciation of the public of knowledge in such systematic form, 
Considerable competition will naturally arise between Ap- 
pleton’s, Chamber’s Zell’s and this—Johnson’s elaborate 
work—but it can only prove a healthy agitation, tending © 
disseminate the general spread of knowledge. 
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Our Manufactures at Paris.—Our department of man- 
ufactures at the Centennial opened wider the eyes of foreign 
nations than any other branch of the nation’s exhibits. Es- 
pecially in machinery and agricultural implements were we 
strong; and the ingenuity and industry which were crystal- 
lized in the many useful inventions made a deeper and more 
lasting impression on the minds of visitors from abroad than 
all other things combined, although our wonderful resources 
of soil, variety of climate, etc., commanded favorable con- 
sideration. The remark has been made recently that Eng- 
land was put at a disadvantage in Philadelphia on account of 
the Americans being at home, while she could not bring so 
far a fair exhibit of her manufacturing strength. 

These remarks are called out in view of the approaching 
show at Paris. Let us there show the manufacturers of the 
United Kingdom that the United States have not made any 
retrograde movements since 1876. The London 7imes says: 
«« The competition at Philadelphia was not altogether satisfac- 
tory tous. It is true that every nation has an advantage in 
exhibitions held within its own area; but the products of the 
industry of the United States surpassed our own oftener than 
can be explained by this circumstance. It appeared as if 
there was a greater economy of labor habitually practiced in 
the States, and in conjunction with this there was evidence 
of the more constant presence of a presiding mind superin- 
tending every process of industry. The best machine in the 
world will fail to give satisfaction if there is not an intelli- 
gent human being at hand to watch it, to take care of it, to 
detect the smallest failure in its working as soon as it is de- 
veloped, and to suggest and supply the means of correcting 
any miscarriage of its functions. 

A steam engine dropped from heaven in the middle of 
Africa might be adored, but it could not be put to any use. 
The failure of many of our industrial enterprises in foreign 
parts can be traced to the difficulty in procuring agents and 
assistants that can be taught to use the machines committed 
to their care. 

Much of the mechanical work shown at Philadelphia was 
executed with a fineness that could not have been exceeded 
if every man who had any share in its production had origi- 
nally conceived it, and had been solely interested in its suc- 
cess. There was evidence of personal care and personal 
anxiety. Every stage must have been watched with intelli- 
gence and with zeal. In comparing the results with our own, 
we are painfully suspicious that they revealed the application 
of more brains than we always have at our command.” 


Memory as a Subject of Science.—There are so many 
strange, and I might say, mysterious things connected with 
the Memory, that have never been explained to my satisfac- 
tiom, and knowing how accommodating the Editor of Por- 
TER’s AMERICAN MONTHLY has been to the anxious inquirer, 
the undersigned would ask the favor, if possible, of some 
solution to these mental phenomena. Some persons readily 
remember figures, but not names of persons ; others can call 





at once the name of any one to whom they have before been 
introduced. Again, there are individuals whose memories 
are prodigious as regards dates and historical events, but who 
have no retentive power worth speaking of concerning what 
they read if the subjects relate to Literature, Science, or Art. 
We have instances, again, of ready memories ; those which 
instantly enable their possessors to give names, dates, or cir- 
cumstances connected with any event or transaction. Some 
men memorize readily and retain easily what they once learn, 
others are able to retain what they see or hear only with great 
labor and difficulty. There are characters noted chiefly for 
their ability to tell a story, especially if it be of a Aumorous 
nature, while the same individuals are totally incapable of 
repeating historical matter, or that which is dry or serious. 
E. V. HILL. 


We fully agree with our INQUIRER as to that faculty known 
as MEMORY being a mysterious one in its operations and 
manifestations, Indeed, the who/e mind of man is a marvel 
to us benighted creatures, 

No part of man’s organism is more complex than that 
which has to do with gaining knowledge. Phrenologists 
speak of MEMory or EVENTUALITY as a faculty capable of 
cultivation, that is, of growth and development, if properly 
trained and nourished, and that the reverse results follow 
neglect and abuse of the faculty. We do not dissent from 
this idea, and know from observation and experience that it 
is possible to discipline and expand this power, and account, 
in that way, for many of the differences which exist be- 
tween people as regards Memory. We know also, that were 
we to take two persons of about equal ability, of equal age, 
with similar surroundings and influences, and give them the 
same training, say for one year, the result would not be the 
same. One would excel the other in one or more particulars, 
and prove unequal in others. Causes for this difference 
might be many, and perhaps no less varied; among them, 
perchance, and even probable, natural temperament, quality 
and character of inherited blood, or some marked character- 
istics of the ancestral stock, either on the father’s or the 
mother’s side. The physical constitution, in both its present 
and normal state, most certainly deserves consideration when 
looking up causes of this memory phenomenon. It must not 
be understood that when we use the word recollect we signify 
the same thing as remember. We explain the distinction so 
as to be the more clearly understood. According to one 
authority, to recollect, is to call up or before the mind that 
which we defore knew, while to remember is to fix upon the 
mind something which had been forgotten, or mever yet 
known; recollect signifying the gathering up that which 
before was scattered. Words are so frequently misused that 
we are compelled to be constantly on the guard, especially 
when treating of a subject belonging to philosophy or mental 
science. Most of our knowledge is retained by the law of 
association, 7. ¢., by linking the fact or event with or to some 
particular person, location, or circumstance. By Upham, a 
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writer on mental philosophy, this is called “ circumstantial 
memory, or that species of memory which is based on the rela- 
tion of contiguity in time and place.”” The inherent consti- 
tution of the mind coins, as it were, its own circulating me- 
dium, according to patterns or dies furnished by nature. The 
material or composition of this coin, of course, is . furnished 
from the external material world, but shaped, stamped, and 
preserved in a large degree according to natural laws. To 
elucidate more fully our views, we would classify the forms 
which memory assumes. We, on investigation, recognize 
such a thing as, 1. A Philosophic Memory, sustained chiefly 
by resemblance, contrast, cause and effect. 2. Circumstantial 
Memory, which leans mostly upon minute particulars or com- 





binations. 3. Intentional Memory, growing out of force of 
will or will-power. Now, in about the same ratio as the 
mind is methodical, systematic, and orderly, or the oppo- 
site, will be the growth towards the PHILOSOPHIC and logical, 
or in the direction of the CIRCUMSTANTIAL. As associations 
are not always voluntary, so likewise a remembrance of events 
is not a matter entirely of our own volition. Impressions of 
a permanent nature are at times even reluctantly fastened 
upon the memory, and we fain would obliterate them if pos- 
sible. We might here extend the discussion of this very in- 
teresting subject ad 4ibitum, but want of space compels us to 
contract our remarks. The more curious and odd feats of 
the memory will receive attention some other time. 
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Beautiful Women.—We find considerable space devoted 
to the subject of BEAUTIFUL WOMEN, in the weekly and 
monthly periodicals of the day, and it is remarkable how 
much nonsense is mixed into the various descriptions of 
female beauty. One writer takes as his ideal of beauty the 
Roman, another the German, and a third the Italian, while 
from different pairs of eyes, the French, the Russian, and 
even the Chinese women possess the largest number of na- 
ture’s gifts, which constitute, in the aggregate, beauty. In 
our opinion, beauty in man or in woman is so much the crea- 
tion of fancy, or the coming up to one’s own self-conceived 
and created ideas of wMat elements or physical signs make 
beauty, that it would almost appear a work of “ love’s labor 
lost” to attempt to set up before the public eye, either 
through the medium of the press, or in the living reality, 
what to one mind or pair of eyes is the highest form or 
essence of female beauty. Muscular development and power, 
to the devotee of muscular charms, wherever found remark- 
able, would seem beautiful. To him who regards the eyes 
as the chief of charms, if he love the intellectual and spiritual 
character, there would appear magnetic attractions in the eye 
which burns with such a flame as can only be seen in the few. 
The blonde is the choice of some, and the brunette with 
others. The color of the eye, shade of the hair, complexion, 
all go to form certain styles of beauty. Grace of motion and 
refinement, and culture of expression, after all, make woman, 
to our mind, more beautiful than certain physical peculiari- 
ties distinctive from the rest of womankind. 

R. Grant White, in the Galaxy, gives us a very entertain- 
ing article on this subject. In speaking of the BEAUTY OF 
ENGLISH AND AMERICAN WOMEN, he says: “One day a 
lady whom I had the pleasure of taking in to dinner in a 
country house near London, and whom I had soon found to 
be one of those simple-minded, good-natured, truth-telling 
women who are notably common in England, spoke to me 
about some ladies who on a previous day had attracted her 
attention, adding, ‘1 knew they were Americans,’ ‘ How?’ 
Tasked. ‘Oh, we always know American women!’ ‘ But 
how, pray?’ She thought a moment, and answered: ‘ By 


their beauty—they are almost always pretty, if not more—by 
their fine complexions, and their exquisite dress.’ I did not 
tell her that I thought she was right; but that she was so I 
had by that time become convinced. And yet I should say 
that the most beautiful women I had ever seen were English 
women, were it not for the memory of a French woman, a 
German, and a Czech. But the latter three were exceptions. 
Beauty is very much commoner among women of the English 
race than among those of any other with which I am ac- 
quainted ; and among that race it is commoner in ‘ America’ 
than in England. I saw more beauty of face and figure at 
the first two receptions which I attended after my return, than 
I had found among the hundreds of thousands of women 
whom I had seen in England, 

The types are the same in both countries; but they seem 
to come near to perfection much oftener here than there. 
Beauty of feature is, however, sometimes more clearly defined 
in England than here. The mouth in particular, when it is 
beautiful, is more statuesque. The curves are more decided, 
and at the junction of the red of the lips with the white there 
is a delicately raised outline which marks the form of the 
feature in a very noble way. This may also be said of the 
nostril. It gives a chiseled effect to those features which is 
not so often found in ‘ America ;’ but the nose itself, the brow, 
and the set and carriage of the head are generally finer 
among ‘ Americans.’ In both countries, however, the head 
is apt to be too large for perfect proportion. This is a char- 
acteristic defect of the English type of beauty. Its effect is 
seen in Stothard’s figures, in Etty’s, and in those of other 
English painters. Another defect is in the heaviness of the 
articulations, Really fine arms are rare; but fine wrists are 
rarer. Such wrists as the Viennoise women have—of which 
I saw a wonderful example in the Viennoise wife of a Sussex 
gentleman—are almost unknown among women of English 
race in either country. It is often said, even in England, 
that ‘ American’ women have more beautiful feet than Eng- 
lish women have. This I am inclined to doubt. The feet 
may be smaller here; and they generally look smaller because 





English women wear larger and heavier shoes. They are 
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obliged to doso because they walk more and because of their 
moister climate. But mere smallness is not a beauty ina 
foot more than any other part of the body. Beauty is the 
result of shape, proportion, and color; and feet are often 
cramped out of shape and out of proportion in other countries 
than China. A foot to be beautiful should seem fit for the 
body which it supports to stand upon and walk with. It is 
said by some persons, who by saying it profess to know, that 
nature, prodigal of charms to English women in bust, shoul- 
ders, and arms, is chary of them elsewhere, and that their 
beauty of figure is apt to stop at the waist. Upon this point 
I do not venture to give an opinion; but I am inclined to 
doubt the judgment in question upon genesal physiological 
principles. The human figure is the development of a germ; 
and it is not natural that, whatever may be the case with in- 
dividuals, the type of a whole race in one country should 
present this inconsistency. Possibly those who started this 
notion were unfortunate in their occasions of observation and 
comparison.” 


The Value of a Greenback when kept in Circulation. 
—Mr. Brown kept boarders. Around his table sat Mrs, 
Brown, Mrs. Andrews, the village milliner; Mr. Jordan, a 
carpenter; Mr. Black, a baker; and Mr. Hadley, a flour, feed, 
and lumber merchant. 

Mr. Brown took out of his pocket-book a ten-dollar note, 
and handed it to Mrs. Brown, saying : 

“ Here, 7 dear, are ten-dollars toward the twenty I 
promised you.” 

Mrs. Brown handed it to Mrs. Andrews, the milliner, 
saying: 

“« That pays for my new bonnet.” 

Mrs. Andrews said to Mr. Jordan, as she handed him the 
note: 

“‘ That will pay you for your work on my counter.” 

Mr. Jordan handed it to Mr. Hadley, the flour, feed, and 
lumber merchant, requesting his lumber bill. 

Mr. Hadley gave the bill back to Mr. Brown, saying: 

‘¢ That pays ten dollars on board.’’ 

Mr. Brown passed it to his wife, with the remark that that 
paid her twenty dollars he had promised. She in turn paid it to 
Mr. Black tosettle her bread and pastry account, who handed 
it to Mr. Hadley, wishing credit for the amount on his flour 
bill; he again returned it to Mr. Brown, with the remark that 
it settled for that month’s board. Whereupon Mr. Brown 
put it into his pocket-book, exclaiming that he “never 
thought a ten-dollar bill would go so far,” 

Thus a ten-dollar greenback was made to pay ninety 
dollars indebtedness inside of five minutes. Who says Green- 
backs are worthless ? 


Did’nt Know which was the other Gentleman’s.—A 
geod story is told of an hostler, who was sent to the stable to 
bring forth a traveller’s horse. Not knowing which of the 
two strange horses in the stalls belonged to the traveller, and 
wishing to avoid the appearance of ignorance in his business, 
he saddled both animals, and brought them to the door. 
“That’s my nag.” ‘Certainly, your Honor, I know that 
very well, but didn’t know which was the other gentleman’s.” 





Courting in Church.—An Illinois clergyman is reported 
to have said the other day at the laying of a corner-stone of a 
new meeting-house: “ If boys and girls do their sparking in 
in church, I say amen to it. I havea daughter whom I 
cherish as the apple of my eye. When she is of suitable age, 
I would rather she should be courted in the house of God 
than in a theatre.” 


England Honoring an American Citizen.—The re- 
ception given in London recently at the residence of Minister 
Pierrepont, in honor of ex-President Grant, was a most bril- 
liant affair. 

The house was superbly decorated with flowers. The 
large drawing and reception rooms were crowded from Io 
until 1 o’clock. At least one thousand persons were present, 
comprising all the best and most distinguished of English and 
American society in London. Ex-President Grant received 
with Mrs. Pierrepont and shook each person’s hand, Mr, 
Pierrepont received with Mrs. Grant. All the members of her 
Majesty’s Cabinet were present except Lord Beaconsfield, who 
is ill, and almost the entire diplomatic corps attended, the 
Japanese and Chinese Ambassadors being especially remark- 
able. A large number of members of Parliament, Mr. John 
Bright, Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Tom Taylor, Mr. William Black, 
Rev. Moncure D. Conway, Professor Schliemann and the 
Earl and Countess of Caithness were among the distinguished 
guests. Nearly as many Americans as Englishmen were 
present. 


Good-by.—The Rev. Dr. Taylor, of the New York 
Tabernacle, lately exhorted his church members to take 
their religion with them into the coyntry, and not be like the 
little boy who said his prayer, “ Good-by God; I am going 
to New Jersey for a month.” 


‘“‘ Air them to defend me ?”’—The custom of appointing 
young lawyers to defend pauper criminals received a back-set 
the other day in court. His Honor had appointed two young 
lawyers to defend an old and experienced horse-thief. After 
inspecting his counsel for some time in silence, the prisoner 
rose in his place, and addressed the bench: “ Air, them to 
defend me?” “Yes, sir,’ said his Honor. ‘ Both of em?” 
inquired the prisoner. ‘ Both of them,” responded the judge, 
“Then I plead guilty;” and the fellow took his seat, and 
sighed heavily. 


The Vox Populi.—I tell you, sir,” said Dr.—— one 
morning to the village apothecary, “I tell you, that the vox 


populi. should not—must not be disregarded.’ What, 
doctor!’ exclaimed the apothecary, rubbing his hands. 
“You don’t say that’s broken out in the town, too; has it? 
Lord help us! What unhealthy times these are!” 


“« Dont go in.””—Scene in front of a Fifth Avenue mansion. 
—First swell: “Don’t go in, Augustus; her father has 
become a bankrupt.’? Second swell: “ Pon honor, Charles, 
all the more reason I should continue my suit. The old 
gent, like all bankrupts, is sure to come out a half million 
richer.” Augustus steps up and in. 


? 





